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The importance of their correspondence could on 
find expression on a Remington® typewriter 


Since 1873, generation after generation of executives have 
relied on REMINGTON typewriters for their correspondence, 
reports and records. In keeping with that tradition — il your 
letters are important, they'll find perfect expression o1: the 
new REMINGTON STATESMAN. 





Here is the world’s finest electric proportional-spacing ‘ype 
writer... truly a new spokesman for the business world. The 
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| wish we had more personnel 
and time to prepare this study 
for a new power plant and site. 


Your regular staff is overloaded now. 
Call in the specialists and let them 
carry the peak load. 
How about Pioneer? 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Give your 
non-routi ie 
operatiors 
to Pioneer 


Design and Co: sulti 

Engineering S« rvices 
Pioneer has specializ<d in 
ing power plants for 57 ye 
offers design service jor foss 
hydro and atomic plarits. It 
assist in forecasting ioad gy 
in site selection, in purchasi 
expediting of equipment and 
pervising construction. Pig 
other services include subst 
transmission and distributio 
dies and design. 


Services in Regulatory 
Pioneer offers its services 
phases of Federal, State and 
regulation including the rate 
depreciation analysis, cost of 
ice studies, market analysis, 
cate proceedings and rate of 


Corporate Services 
Pioneer's services in corp 
matters include businessand 
agement engineering advic 
nancial, accounting and taxco 
and insurance and pension) 
and programming. !t opera 
stock transfer and dividend 
bursement service and mai 
stock ledgers when cesired. 


On your letterhead, write for# 
booklet, ‘‘Pioneering New ™ 
in Power."’ Describe:, illus 
Pioneer’s engineering servic 
corporate services, fren fi 
operation. 








Has iKele) ts ge will travel ! Utility and other 


emergency servicemen swear by this Dodge V-8 Tradesman, and for 
















good reasons. Besides pick-up load space, it has lock-up room for all 
tools. And with famous Dodge dependability, it has these advantages 
that come in handy on all service calls: 45 hp. more than Truck ‘“‘C’’, 
19 more than Truck “‘F”’. . . shortest turning radius... the largest 


payload, load space, and brakes in the low-priced 3. 


You can choose a powerful V-8 or thrifty Six, 3- or 4-speed trans- 
mission—even push-button automatic LoadFlite. See your Dodge 
dealer about this Tradesman, or any Dodge truck up to 49,000-lb. 
G.V.W. Power Giants. Find out why... 


vererenva 


it’s real smart 
to choose D ate [exe 








A king-sized tool chest on wheels . . . that’s the Dodge Tradesman’s body. 
Tools and supplies stow neatly, where you can reach them quickly. A place 
for everything. All compartments lock. Available sliding roof protects 
pick-up load space, between body sides. Choice of two body styles. 
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ge of the latest signs of changing times 

we happened to notice, of all places, 
was in the small ““Almanac”’ section, which 
has been carried for many years right un- 
der the editorial masthead of the highly 
respected Baltimore Sun. It was a modest 
little entry in small type, which followed 
the usual weather information, tide tables 
for Chesapeake Bay, and allied meteoro- 
logical information and statistics. 


THE entry we refer to was entitled 
“Satellite Visibility.” It told the Balti- 
moreans and others in that area that the 
“Satellite Atlas” would be visible on that 
day at 6.06 a.m., following a southwest to 
southeasterly course, which could be seen 
with the naked eve by looking due South. 
Upon inquiry we learned that such daily 
data are based on predictions issued by the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, 
adapted to local conditions and supplied by 
the Baltimore Moonwatch Team. Un- 
doubtedly this is useful information of a 
kind which will be increasingly in demand, 
as more satellites go up—not to mention 
“luniks,”’ artificial sun satellites, and simi- 
lar man-made phenomena subject to celes- 
tial observation. 


WE could not help, however, but con- 
template how much human nature has 
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changed within little more than a cen- 
tury. For it was not until 1854 that even 
systematic weather observation became 
respectively established as a government 
responsibility. The first Meteorological 
Office was set up in London in that year. 
Our own Weather Bureau did not come 
along until 1890, when it was established 
as an agency of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. One can still look back to the vigor- 
ous debates of that era, to be found in the 
pages of the Congressional Record, and 
see that mere weather reporting and chart- 
ing was still viewed in some quarters with 
suspicion, if not as a mild form of necro- 
mancy. 


3uT the children of today will not only 
accept as a matter of fact, but will proba- 
bly demand accurate information on what 
is happening out in space, and when and 
where to look for it. The shades of Galileo 
and Halley, not to mention many distin- 
guished scientists still in the land of the 
living, must find all of this rather refresh- 
ing. 


} such mundane business as retailing 
shirts and socks and hardware and 
house furnishings is likewise undergoing 
revolutionary changes. What would our 
grandfathers have said if told that one day 
not only could the busy housewife check 
her daily newspaper for bargains and or- 
der them by telephone, but that nearly 
every other form of retail sales could be 
similarly accomplished ? Shopping by tele- 
phone for grocery items, of course, is 
hardly a novelty. But actually merchandis- 
ing via telephone, by department stores, 
and other retail establishments, is a fairly 
recent practice which is still undergoing 
intensive development. 


THERE is an obvious difference, of 
course, between merely taking orders of 
what the customer wants by telephone, and 
selling the customer something he may not 
have thought he wanted, or at least had 
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serves a very special 
part of America 
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wade natural gas per 
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roug:iout its service territory—in Ohio, THE COLUMB —_——— 
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Nsy iN ania, West Virginia, Kentucky, COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
. : COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 
gini: Maryland and southern New 120 EAST 418t STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 
R CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, 1700 MacCORKLE 

i natural gas continues to be the AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. COLUMBUS GROUP: THE 
OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 
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not thought of buying until suggested to 
him. Yet there is a completely new school 
of salesmanship, with its own techniques 
and advertising, its own form of “con- 
tacts,” and other procedures, growing 
more and more active in this field. Need- 
less to say, there is plenty of opportunity 
here for more business and resulting prot- 
its for telephone companies. 


_ opening article in this issue deals 
with this new phenomenon on the 
business horizon. And it has its problems 
as well as its promise. Written by the well- 
known author of business articles, JAMES 
H. Cotiins of Washington, D. C., we 
learn how some things, such as special- 
sized merchandise (hats and shoes) are 
difficult to sell by telephone, as compared 
with household goods, which can be suit- 
ably described or illustrated. 


GONE is the day when the wives of 
Senators and Ambassadors, ves, even Pres- 
idents, would personally go to the markets 
in their fine carriages, for shopping with 
their own eyes and hands. It is not so long 
ago when these fine ladies were to be seen 
in the markets of our great cities, pinching 
and poking fruits and vegetables, and criti- 
cally inspecting cuts of meat. Their 
granddaughters can do the Christmas 
shopping for the entire family without 
leaving the room where the telephone is 
located. We know this from experience, 
because we got some of those presents last 
month. We sometimes wonder if all this is 


necessarily progress. 


YS ew telephone is not the only branch of 
the utility industry which is bringing 
about great change in traditional business 
operations. We take for granted drastic 
switch-overs in industrial power processes, 
such as the supplanting of steam with elec- 
tric energy. But what can be said about 
small farm operations engaged in such tra- 
ditional production as poultry, livestock, 
sheep and wool, grain and hay, and dairy 
products? Rural electrification, as such, is 
only part of the story. 


THE article that begins on page 155 
deals with the changes being made by the 
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intensive application of electricity to farm 
operations. It is the joint product of 
JoserpH W. KiinG and LAMAR T. WaANs- 
LEY, who are, respectively, manager of 
public relations and manager of the rural 
division of Georgia Power Company. Mr. 
KLING is a native of Atlanta and a grad- 
uate of the University of Georgia (BS), 
who joined Georgia Power as a copywriter 
in its advertising department in 1930, after 
some editorial experience with the old 
Atlanta Journal. He has been in his pres- 
ent position since 1934. Mr. WANSLEY is 
also a graduate of the University of 
Georgia (BS, agriculture), who joined 
this company in 1941 and has been manag- 
er of the rural division since 1957. He is 
secretary and treasurer of the Georgia sec- 
tion of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. 


_ 4 *K 
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o this issue we bring to a close the three- 

part series of articles dealing with the 
impact of the chemical industry on elec- 
tric-gas utilities. The concluding instal- 
ment, Part III. of this group of articles 
by C. E. Wricut of Jacksonville, Florida, 
describes the expansion of chemical indus- 
tries in the northern, middlewestern, and 
western states. It deals with the “Chemical 
Shore” of Lake Frie. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out February 12th. 
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Lifelines of the nation / 


P laying a dynamic role in the economy 
of our nation, the investor-owned Utility 
Industry continues to expand its life- 
lines of service. Not only meeting the 
needs of today’s consumers, but prepar- 
ing also for an atomic age, Utilities are 
faced with enormous capital expansion 
requirements. 


To assist in the many financial complexi- 
ties accompanying this growth, Irving 
specialists are ready with new and sound 
approaches. Our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars, and Round Tables, may bring 
added vitality to your capital planning, 


financing, or cultivation of the financial 
community. 


For more information, call Public Utilities Department at DIgby 4-3500 
or write us at One Wall Street 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 


Ricnarp H. West, Chairman of the Board Grorce A. Murpny, President 


Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cuitps, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(February 12, 1959, issue) 
* 


BETTER INVESTOR RELATIONS IN SMALLER CITIES 


For some years there has been an effort made among public utility executives ana 
financial executives to cultivate better relations by speaking directly to investment 
dealers. In this day and age of increasing competition for the investor's dollar, not 
only as between public utilities and other industries, but among public utility com- 
panies of all kinds, cultivation of such financial sources is becoming more and more 
important. But Willard F. Stanley, New York city financial consultant, believes that 
the cultivating job should not be concentrated entirely on security dealers in the large 
cities. He thinks that there is quite a rewarding field for similar development in the 
smaller communities. If this premise is sound, the additional advantages are obvious— 
a broader investor base, a sounder local or area investor relationship. Even the broader 
aspects of public relations can be improved in this manner. 


THE SELLING SIDE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Doing a good job for the public service is only half of the responsibility for establish- 
ing and maintaining good public relations. All public utility company specialists in this 
line are well aware, by this time, that telling the public about it, or at least seeing that 
the public knows about it, is the important other ''half'' of the responsibility. Robert 
Harsha Davidson, for many years a public relations expert in the telephone industry, 
has analyzed out of his long experience some essential factors and ingredients in ac- 
complishing a balanced operation in the public relations field. His stress is on seeing 
that the public appreciates the job that is being done by the public utility companies. 
It is a suitable sequel to Mr. Davidson's earlier and popular article in this magazine on 


the subject of press relations techniques. (PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, Vol. 
62, No. |, July 3, 1958, page 12.) 


HIGHER CHARGES FOR FEDERAL SERVICES? 


During the 1958 session of the old 85th Congress, a comparatively new phrase made 
its appearance in discussions about the relationship of federal spending to local area 
responsibility. The new phrase was ‘'user charges.’ This involves the charge which the 
federal government may impose on any incidental use of a facility built or paid for 
with funds contributed by the federal taxpayer. The application is very broad—the 
use of highways by motorists, the use of rights of way by utility companies, billboard 
advertisers, and such old-line and well-recognized uses as reclamation, navigation, and 
other local benefits are involved in the term. T. N. Sandifer, an experienced Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondent, has been considering some ideas which have been put 
out by the administration in connection with possible higher charges for such inci- 
dental use or personal beneficiary use of tax-paid facilities. 


* 


Al Oa? 6-0 Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Continuine monthly billing analyses pro- 
duced by the “One-Step” Method* provide — 
complete, accurately documented data on past 
and present operations, plus a sound base for 
forecasting future ones. Having data in depth on 
these important factors is indeed a long step 
toward securing better rates, because they pre- 
sent to commissions unassailable facts which 
help to justify the granting of rate increases. In 
the 20 years we have served utility companies 
R & S analyses have figured prominently in 
hundreds of rate cases—commissions know and 
respect the validity of our work, a plus factor 
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in your favor. 


Using the “One-Step” Method is simplicity 
itself, because all the work is done in our office, 
neither your personnel nor equipment are re- 
quired. Cost-conscious utility executives will be 
ple»sed with the modest cost of our service; less 
in ! .ct than preparation by their own staffs, and 


‘ 2 *The “One-Step” Method, ex- 
pre juction of data is much faster. : 


clusive with R & S, is made 
possible by this machine of 
our invention. 
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We would like to send you a copy of our 
box let fully describing the “One-Step” Method 
ll Analysis—a request to Dept. P will bring 


copy. 
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RECORDING & SATISTICAL CORP. 
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NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions altke.” 
—MonTAIGNE 












:pIroRIAL STATEMENT “. .. inflation can be stopped—if the legislators will 
The Wall Street Journal. just whack away at its roots buried in federal spending.” 
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Ropert G. CHOLLAR “Specialists are too deeply entrenched in their own 
Vice president, National specialties. They can’t look over the rim and see the 
Cash Register Company. big picture.” 





¥ 







HowarD PYLE “Company publications, recreational meetings, even 
Deputy Assistant to coffee breaks, should be used to instruct the workers 
President Eisenhower. in principles of free enterprise.” 






¥ 






Thomas Nixon CARVER “Capital is of no use to its owner unless he makes 
Columnist. it work for someone else. Idle capital brings no income. 
The owner must, in his own interest, make it produce 

something that someone else is willing to pay for.” 


¥ 








LYNDON JOILNSON {The question of military security is] an urgent 
U.S. Senator from Texas. and imperative concern which cannot be overstated. 
[|The whole technology of warfare] will—for ever- 
more—be dominated by space weapons and_ space 

vehicles.” 







* 











kK. J. HANLEY “Labor’s greatest power is its ability to force uneco- 
President, Allegheny Ludlum nomic wage increases on American industry. The power 

Steel Corporation. of labor is now such that it can almost dictate, and with 
the aid of sympathetic government administrators, can 
all but impose terms of wage settlements in a growing 
number of industries.” 







¥ 








RoGer M, Bioveit “Profits mean tools and tools mean profits, They are e" 
Chairman of the board, United in a very real sense the self-same thing. You can’t have 
States Steel Corporation. one without the other. Industry’s strength depends di- 






rectly on our ability to win the understanding of govern- 
ment, of labor leaders, of investors, and of all other 
groups in our land, in a national effort to encourage— 
rather than hinder—the investment of the capital neces- 
sary to develop and acquire the finest tools of production 
on earth.” 
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RayMonD MOoLry “The analogy between union members and_ stock- 
Columnist. holders is all wrong. Nobody is compelled to be a stock- 
holder, He is at liberty at any moment to sell out if he 








is not satisfied with the way a corporation is using his ewp 
money. But under a union shop, a union member who ities 
disagrees with the political position of his officers on jo! 





an issue or a candidate has his livelihood at stake, The- 
oretically, he might protest, or in some cases get back 
that part of his dues which is used in politics. But actu- 
ally he doesn’t dare. Moreover, a great deal of the 
political activities of unions is counted by them as ‘edu- 
cation.’ ” 
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42 ft. boring mill-rough cuts a stay ring for one 
of the world’s most powerful hydraulic turbines, 


sport News builds six king-size turbines 
for Niagara Power Project 


>d Newport News machinists are milling 
‘for one of six 200,000 hp. Francis-type 
urbines. Before they’re finished, they’ll 
ive more turbines—the world’s most 
for the Lewiston Power Plant of the 
oject. 

News has not only the men, but the 
} take a job like this in its stride... 
too. For example, the 42 ft. boring 


rs ... Desirable positions available: at 

News for Designers and Engineers in 
itegories. Address inquiries to Employ- 
anager, 


mill pictured above was designed and built at 
Newport News. 

The large engineering and technical staffs, acres 
of iron, brass and steel foundries, five huge machine 
shops, and additional specialized equipment make 
Newport News a leader in the production of 
hydraulic turbines, valves, gates, penstocks, and 
other water power equipment you need. 

Consult Newport News engineers on preliminary 
design recommendations at no obligation. 


Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
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FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATE 
VOLUME 2, WITH SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUMES A AND B 


This 3-volume set comprises an analytical survey of the 
activities of the Federal Power Commission, in the admin- 
istration of the Federal Power Act and the Natural Gas 
Act from the beginning through 1957. 


Replete with 


@ Annotations of each Act, section by section, covering 
all important and precedent-making opinions of 
the Commission and of the courts on appeal, to 
January 1, 1958. 


@ Extensive editorial analyses 


@ FPC rules and regulations in effect July 1, 1958. 





Only Complete Reference Work 
of its Kind 


Questions are discussed relating to the determina- 
tion of the cost of projects, accounting, rate-base deter- 
minations, rates, service and granting of licenses, includ- 
ing the question of licensing partially settled by the special 
law authorizing development of power by the New York 
State Power Authority. The extent of the Commission's 
jurisdiction, what constitutes interstate commerce, return 
allowance, cost allocation in the fixing of gas rates, and 
many other vital subjects, are also discussed. 


A valuable possession for the executives of gas 
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1958 

Recent Commission and court rulings are included 
on various phases of the complex problems arising from 
the extension of Commission regulation to natural gas 
producers, as a result of the U. S. Supreme Court decision 
in the Phillips Case. Decisions are also included dealing 
with the filing of rates by gas producers and those with 
whom they do business, the departure from the cos 
basis for rate making because of the nature of produce 
operations, and the troublesome problems as to change 
in filed contract rates, such as the questions arising 10 
the Memphis Case. 


producing, pipeline, gas distributing anc elect 


companies, and their counsel, as well as attorneys, rate experts, accountants, valuation «ngin 
utility analysts and others having an interest in the activities, practices and procedures of th« Fede 


Power Commission. 


Complete set of 3 volumes—$37.50. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 


332 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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IMIMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


York, Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Tex. 


350 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
CO:IMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 


Whether in general operations, financing, engineer- 
ing or other business matters, the consulting and 
advisory services of Commonwealth can be of mate- 
rial assistance. 

These services are integrated with the plans 
and policies of client management in accomplish- 
ing the desired objectives. Commonwealth experi- 
ence is built on work covering many states and 
companies, in operations varying from a few em- 
ployees to thousands, and in projects from a few 
dollars to many millions. 

Commonwealth is an independent organization 
built on a business record of 50 years, and wholly 
owned by officers and employees. 

Let our booklet tell you more. 
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AN INFORMATIONAL PROGRAM FOR UTILITY EMPLOSEE: 


The P.U.R. Guide 


»> A new and different approach to the educational needs of utility employees — call | 
THE P.U.R. GUIDE—is now widely in use throughout the industry. Somewhat descriptive 
the GUIDE is referred to as “a journey of understanding.” It takes the user through t: ¢ 
economics of public utilities and through many other non-technical phases of utility o - 
eration. It was organized by and is issued under the general supervision of an experienc d 
staff of specialists. 






















> THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is a systematically and consecutively arranged series f 
weekly lessons, in pamphlet form, offering a simplified, progressive, step-by-step sto y 
about the nature of the utility business, its important place in the American economy, te 
present conditions under which it is conducted, its day-to-day objectives and responsibi'i- 
ties, the existing problems with which it is confronted and other current subjects arisi:g 
in connection with organization, financing, management, operation and regulation. This pro- 
gram adds guidance to experience in the development of the company “management team.” 




























Features of THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


50 issues of 8 pages (one each week) 
























Certificate of satisfactory completion 













Glossary of words and terms and complete index 


Ring binder embossed with enrollee’s name 







Leader’s Manual for group discussion 


Occasional reprints from Public Utilities Fortnightly 







Enrollments on company order only 


Comments about THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


Our Company is currently involved in several training programs, and I feel qualified to 
evaluate the information that you are sending out. I think this type of material is, without 
a doubt, the very best that could be obtained for key utility employees. 













Director of Personnel, Electric Company 












We feel that even those who have been in the utility in- THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is the best basic public 
dustry for many years can learn much by just reading the utility information series I have ever encountered. 
material. Vice President, Gas Company 






District Manager, Electric Company 





lone ‘ Perr are ee ee Two things have particularly impressed me about THE 
; cto —_ ae need ee ee 4 bod —, P.U.R. GUIDE. First, is the complete manner in which 
ae P your editors treat the various topics; second, t!:e sim- 


utility industry. plicity in writing. 










Vice President, Gas Company 






Employment Supervisor, Gas Compan) 





I am sure that the total series of 50 will prove of ines- 
timable value to the utility industry. There is a definite need for such a type program: in oul 
Vice President and General Manager. industry. 
Telephone Company 










Training Assistant, Electric & Gas Company 










Those in charge of employee education or training may obtain further information from: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers . 
332 Pennsylvania Building * Washington 4. D. ¢. 
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Many Men in One—The Combinationman 


Versatility should be his middle name. A man of many jobs, he 
repairs lines, installs phones, trouble shoots exchanges— 
everything to keep telephone customers call-happy. 
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Telephone Selling— 
Seriously and Otherwise 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


Here is a sidewalk superintendent who has been watching the indus- 

try's sudden urge to merchandise, to sell. He sees some kindergarten 

angles, the ABC's. Also the solidly engineered XYZ's. He thinks the 

up-and-coming "guys and dolls" of the industry might find his light- 
hearted presentation readable. 


T was just about this time last year that 
telephone people heard a rumble of 
thunder off in the distance. It was the 

business letdown for which we had some 
difficulty in selecting a name. The word 
“recession” seemed to be most satisfac- 
tory, indicating that things still could fall 
off, yet not too alarming. 

Nobody wanted to speak of a depres- 

sion. 

The storm did not come the telephone 

*Professional writer, resident in Washington, 


D. C. For additional note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


industry’s way, but nobody has forgotten 
what it did to other lines of business— 
motorcars and Detroit notably. 

Telephone managements reported chief- 
ly a little slowing up of their growth gains. 
There was hardly any ordering out of res- 
idence phones, as had happened in the 
1930’s. Thunderstorms often have a cool- 
ing effect. This one brought a refreshing 
pause to an industry that had been through 
a dozen hectic years trying to catch up 
with its backlogs. 

Still, the recession set telephone man- 
agement thinking, and while this article 
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is written for the “brass,” it may have in- 
terest for the rank-and-file, operators, in- 
stallers, trouble shooters, employees in 
plant, field, commercial departments . . . 
the alert guys and dolls who make up the 
telephone business. 


IKE management, they learned that 
there have been some changes in that 
business. 

First, the recession showed that hard 
times can still come in this country, in 
spite of lessons we have learned from the 
past. Unemployment insurance, Social 
Security, and state employment agencies 
help ease things for jobless workers, but 
the real remedy for that is a job. 

Second, the recession was a reminder 
of what happened to telephony in the 
great depression of the 1930’s. When our 
economy goes sour, or even curdles, fam- 
ilies have to retrench. One of the first ex- 
penses scanned is telephone service. Com- 
mercial business is also affected. 

In that national crisis, an older genera- 
tion of telephone people had to safeguard 
their jobs by going out to persuade sub- 
scribers to eliminate some other kind of 
family expense. These oldsters, mostly re- 
tired now, had never had sales training, 
and none of today’s accessories—like col- 
or sets—but they did a good sales job, 
because they had to. 

Third, the telephone business has a 
great deal more to lose, today, if such 
times should come again. There were 
fewer telephone homes in the depression 
years. There was no home “package,” 
with color, extensions, separate lines for 
youngsters and the den. 

The “package” now runs to twenty or 
thirty accessories, where in the 1930’s a 
family had only the standard black set. 
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Conversion to dial was not so far ad- 
vanced. You might say that along with 
the old generation of telephone people, 
there was an old generation of subscrib- 
ers, with very simple requirements. They 
have also passed away. 


7. there are more telephone 
homes. The new accessories bring in 
more revenue. They make more jobs, and 
more interesting ones. 

But imagine a deep depression now! 
Subscribers could order out accessories 
bringing in millions of added revenue, 
and buttressing telephone jobs, yet still 
keeping the basic service. 

The recession led telephone people to 
think of these new angles in their business. 


What Economists Prescribe 


re spell of really hard times 
would find a telephone industry 
trained in selling. 

Ours is a country that has grown upon 
its inventiveness, the genius of its Bells 
and Edisons. Generally, the automobiles, 
assembly lines, movies, standard parts, 
television, aviation are thought of, but 
we have some marvelous inventions not 
so well publicized. 

Think of all the wiring and soldering 
that used to be put into a radio set, and 
then the printed circuit came along. 

Think of the little bug-like transistor, 
that makes possible a radio set almost 
small enough for your vest pocket—and 
how it is reducing the size and cost of 
telephone buildings. 

Inventions, you might say, with no 
press agents, but creating jobs. 

Ours is the sellingest country in all his- 
tory. Selling is one of its major inventions. 
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There is no other country like it. The 
Russians aspire to equal us, and beat us, 
but they have still to discover the consum- 
er, and selling. 

Economists have advanced various the- 
ories to explain our way of life. They 
point to free enterprise. They point to our 
vast home market, unhampered by tariff 
barriers between the states. An explana- 
tion often heard in other countries is that 
we have had a virgin continent to exploit; 
the implication being that anybody could 
have done it with our boundless resources. 


O™ thing the economists all agree 
upon is that selling and the consum- 
er are vitally important. 

Let business fall off a little for a com- 
pany, an industry, or the nation itself and 
we go to the economists, asking, ‘What 
has gone wrong? What have we done, 
what have we failed to do, what must we 
do now to bring back prosperity?” 

The economists generally write the 
same prescription: 

“You must produce more, maybe with 
modernization of your goods, you must 
sell more, so people can consume more.” 

And they probably add that by 1965, 
with more people, and babies growing up, 
and so on, all this will be doubled.” 


q 


& 


This is as basic as the seven-mile-deep 
trench in the Pacific Ocean. 


The Kindergarten of Selling 


A a sidewalk superintendent, watching 

the development of selling and mer- 
chandising in other industries, I have 
sometimes thought that there is some- 
thing childish about selling. 

Some men and women are undoubtedly 
born with the gift for it, others can be 
trained, as they are being today in tele- 
phony, and still others discover, perhaps 
in their middle years, that all along they 
have had this knack of selling. It is a dis- 
covery often made by women, and lands 
them in good jobs. 

It seems to me that the telephone busi- 
ness has made such a discovery. 

For seventy-odd years it was consid- 
ered to be strictly an engineering business, 
and then suddenly it came out with color 
and found that it could sell, and train em- 
ployees to sell—and it has not been the 
same since. 

Telephone executives are expounding 
the principles of selling, Bell and non-Bell 
alike. 

Do I sense a disposition to soft pedal 
the engineering past? There is a sugges- 
tion of the new convert, fresh off the saw- 


"FOR seventy-odd years it [the telephone business] was considered to 
be strictly an engineering business, and then suddenly it came out 
with color and found that it could sell, and train employees to sell— 


and it has not been the same since. Telephone executives are ex- 
pounding the principles of selling, Bell and non-Bell alike. Do | sense a 
disposition to soft pedal the engineering past? There is a suggestion 
of the new convert, fresh off the sawdust trail, explaining that he has 
became a completely reformed character! Now, this is not a tactful 
thing to say, but | think telephone executives still often sound a good 


deal like engineers." 
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dust trail, explaining that he has become 
a completely reformed character! 

Now, this is not a tactful thing to say, 
but I think telephone executives still often 
sound a good deal like engineers. 

If there were a national contest to de- 
cide which is the leading American indus- 
try, from the engineering standpoint, the 
telephone business might be declared the 
engineeringest of all. 


Big Shots Go Out Cold Turkey 


:. many things sell on sight, on 

their novelty, beauty, snootiness. 
Mink coats to women, toys to kids, deli- 
catessen to Pop when he goes out to buy 
something for supper. 

The color set sells that way, when the 
installer carries it up the garden path. 
Just adding color to some commodities 
makes them sell better—see what color 
has done to the bathroom! 

Take these sell-on-sight goods and have 
them displayed by a professional window 
dresser, and they sell still better. 

Add light, movement, music, or even 
noise, let people handle the goods, set 
them going with a push button—they sell 
still better. 

These are things that attract the atten- 
tion of babies in the crib, but they do sell 
goods. Telephone people are _ being 
trained in them, the ABC’s of selling. And 
here is a story that proves the principle 
up to the hilt. 

A Toledo appliance company brought 
out an improved vacuum cleaner, and in- 
vited its wholesale distributors to a con- 
ference to see it demonstrated. Distribu- 
tors are key men in that business, big 
shots. They are generally entertained by 
the company that invites them to see new 
lines, and these dealers expected to be 
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“regaled,” as the crossword puzzles say. 

Instead of a soup-to-nuts lunch, with a 
floor show, they were given maps of To- 
ledo, marked with territories, and told to 
go out and sell in a strange town, cold 
turkey. They were good sports, and after 
a sandwich and coffee, paid for by them- 
selves, they started out. 


HE first sale was made on the side- 

walk, in front of the hotel, by a dealer 
who was waiting for a taxi. A pedestrian 
stopped and eyed the sample vacuum in 
its carrying case. 

“Mister, what is that thing?” he asked, 
an Andy Devine, with a gravel voice. 
“What does it do?” 

Sight unseen, the dealer explained it, 
sold one at $150, sold another that after- 
noon to a man in an elevator, according 
to Business Week. 

Another dealer, taking a taxi to his ter- 
ritory, found that it was a Polish neigh- 
borhood. Industrious people not num- 
bered among Toledo’s first families. It 
turned out to be a good pitch. That after- 
noon he sold five cleaners, all in Polish, 
the language in which his customers were 
most at home. He had been born in Po- 
land. 

Still another sale was made to a house- 
wife who watched the dealer whoosh up 
little piles of clean demonstration dirt, 
and was interested especially in the way 
it cleaned the air. 

“I think we ought to buy one,” she de- 
cided. “Can you wait a few minutes until 
my husband comes home?” 

While they waited she served coffee 
and cake, and the dealer went on whoosh- 
ing up little piles of sanitary dirt. Finally 
she said, “Oh, we won’t wait for him any 
longer—I know he’ll agree.” 
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Telephone People Prepared for “Sell-a-phone” Drive! 


CC ELEPHONE service has more employees than many other lines of busi- 

ness, and of course not all of them have contacts with the public. But 
the ones who do are already making an impression on the public, for pleasant- 
ness, and helpfulness. Then, telephony is a regulated business. It is supposed to 
have a monopoly. Having a monopoly, it might easily take a ‘ho-hum’ attitude, 
and say, "Why bother to please the public? There's the service, and you can 
have it for so much a month—take it or leave it.’ Instead, telephone engineers 
have been developing equipment and services to sell, even before this indus- 
try-wide education in selling was possible. Those are the XYZ's of telephone 
selling. And thousands of telephone people now in kindergarten, learning the 

ABC's, will eventually be selling them." 





One Great Advantage in Selling 


‘| ee of telephone employees 

are taking kindergarten courses, and 
finding advantages in these ABC’s. They 
work. The novice is likely to land an or- 
der so quickly that he wonders that peo- 
ple should be buying from him. 

Strangers are often interested because 
he is connected with the telephone compa- 
ny. 

There are questions they have always 
wanted to ask somebody who could give 
them the facts. He lays a foundation for 
the confidence he will need in selling. 

Psychologists say that a salesman does 
not need a very high IQ. He does best 


when he memorizes and sticks to a man- 
ual, and does not try to ad-lib. (Please 
note that this is what psychologists say, 
quote, unquote. ) 

Experienced sales managers say some- 
thing along the same line, that they find 
applicants for sales jobs most likely to de- 
velop into good sales producers when they 
have not cleverness, nor back-slapping 
cordiality, nor a wide acquaintance, but 
possess a sincere desire to help their cus- 
tomers solve their problems. 

The salesman’s line may be life insur- 
ance, or metal working machinery, or it 
may be a saleslady, in dresses, in a big 
store, or a “shoppe.” 
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Getting over onto the customer’s side, 
being a good listener, thinking about what 
you can do for him, instead of what he 
can do for you, adds creativeness to sell- 
ing—and most selling has advanced on 
that principle. 

Take insurance. Once, people were 
frightened by the insurance agent. His 
line suggested death. Gradually, this fear 
was replaced by recognizing that insur- 
ance could provide for dependents, send 
youngsters to college, provide income for 
retirement. The insurance agent now 
works with tax officials, attorneys, trust 
officers, making the customer’s income 
provide the utmost. 


HE machinery salesman studies the 

production manager’s costs, helps 
him reduce them, improves quality, and 
probably gives him some good tips on con- 
vincing conservative management to 
scrap old machinery, install the latest. 

The saleslady might have the most cre- 
ative proposition of all. Say that her cus- 
tomer is a blonde, that she could be much 
more preferred by gentlemen if her color 
scheme was touched up a little. . . 

It has been found that telephone selling 
can be made more effective by sending 
employees into homes, to inspect and test 
equipment, make small repairs, and call 
attention to the convenience of having ex- 
tensions here and there. This is an inter- 
esting new telephone job for women, and 
at least one suggestion has been made that 
they be put into uniform. 

From a sidewalk superintendent’s an- 
gle: Would they look something like 
WAC’s or WAVE’s? Lady GI’s? Would 
the same problem come up as it did in 
war, masculine quartermasters picking 
out or designing their clothes? 
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All we can be sure of is that they would 
look nice to the customers. 


The Fascinating XYZ’s 


Siew elementary telephone selling is 
really remarkable from _ various 
standpoints. 

For instance, there seems to be no other 
American industry that has tackled such 
a development. It is not being done by au- 
tomobile workers or railroad employees, 
or others who really ought to be selling to 
protect jobs. 

Telephone service has more employees 
than many other lines of business, and of 
course not all of them have contacts with 
the public. But the ones who do are al- 
ready making an impression on the pub- 
lic, for pleasantness, and helpfulness. 

Then, telephony is a regulated business. 
It is supposed to have a monopoly. Hav- 
ing a monopoly, it might easily take a 
“ho-hum” attitude, and say ‘Why bother 
to please the public? There’s the service, 
and you can have it for so much a month 
—take it or leave it.” 

Instead, telephone engineers have been 
developing equipment and services to sell, 
even before this industry-wide education 
in selling was possible. Those are the 
XYZ’s of telephone selling. And thou- 
sands of telephone people now in kinder- 
garten, learning the ABC’s, will eventu- 
ally be selling them. 

Last year, Bell companies sold enough 
ABC accessories to bring in some $6 mil- 
lion added revenue—extensions, separate 
lines, and so on, with a little addition to 
the monthly bill, apart from color and 
other items that the subscriber buys out- 
right. 

But new revenue in toll business alone 
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came to more than ten times as much, 
about $75 million. 

Toll traffic is an XYZ proposition when 
it comes to selling, getting over onto the 
customer’s side of the deal. 

The typical customer for toll service is 
the sales manager in any business with 
goods to sell who is not taking full advan- 
tage of the ABC’s. He has salesmen driv- 
ing around the territory. He has an eter- 
nal argument about their car expenses, 
with them, and with the company comp- 
troller. On the average, one of his sales- 
men will call on each customer once or 
twice a year, and that is the only contact. 

But telephone contacts are cheap, and 
customers like them, and the toll traffic 
salesman persuades the sales manager to 
try them, see if they will do anything to 
increase sales. 

There is a pattern that makes a con- 
vincing test. Calling personally on cus- 
tomers in one town, the salesman rings up 
those in outlying towns, whom he will not 
have time to see. 

“Who is this?” asks the customer. “‘Oh, 
Tompkins, with the Minerals Supply Com- 
pany! Say, you’re not due here until Oc- 
tober, but I’ve got something in mind that 
might wind up in an order. Been wishing 
I could talk with you.” 

It is a fact—a statistical fact—that 
such calls will land good orders. One 
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astonished sales manager reported around 
$200 worth of sales for every dollar in 
tolls—sales that might easily have gone 
to a competitor. 


HERE is a “skip-stop” technique to 

toll selling. This trip the salesman, 
calling personally in one town, toll calls 
outlying customers. On his next trip mak- 
ing personal calls in another town, he will 
call customers roundabout. 

Both Bell and independent telephone 
companies benefit by such increases in toll 
business, because it is getting harder and 
harder to route a toll call over a single 
system. 

Another way of selling business sub- 
scribers, by showing them ways to in- 
crease their own sales, is through improve- 
ments of their PBX service, making it 
easier for them to buy. The training of 
PBX operators has long been a service of 
telephone companies. Now, Bell surveys 
of hotel and department store PBX traf- 
fic are disclosing unsuspected possibilities 
for improvement—lowering switchboard 
costs, increasing store sales, and inciden- 
tally increasing company traffic. These 
developments are well known. 

Is it ABC or XYZ selling to persuade 
business concerns to use advertising in 
yellow pages? Such advertising, even for 
small concerns, does bring them custom- 


“IT has been found that telephone selling can be made more effective 
by sending employees into homes, to inspect and test equipment, make 
small repairs, and call attention to the convenience of having exten- 


sions here and there. This is an interesting new telephone job for 
women, and at least one suggestion has been made that they be put 
into uniform. From a sidewalk superintendent's angle: Would they 
look something like WAC's or WAVE's? Lady Gl's? .. . All we can 
be sure of is that they would look nice to the customers.” 
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ers, because people are constantly search- 
ing the yellow pages, and even a small 
notice will bring some customers in the 
course of the year. Advertising in general 
took a slight dip during the recession, but 
the yellow pages had a 6 per cent gain. 


Suppose the Business Has No Customers 


‘Cp of these Bell surveys is being con- 
ducted in mining. 

Who are the customers for a copper 
mining company? Mostly purchasing 
agents for large concerns, not likely to be 
thrilled by a toll call from a mine sales- 
man—if there were such characters. 

Thirty miles southwest from Salt Lake 
City, in bleak desert country, is an enor- 
mous hole in the ground. Once, nearly a 
century ago, gold miners won the yellow 
metal from a mountain that has now dis- 
appeared, dug out by power shovels, 
hauled away on a railroad, almost two 
billion tons of low-grade ore and rock. 
And the vast pit is being steadily deep- 
ened. 

The old gold miners had no notion of 
the enormous wealth that lay beneath their 
kind of mines, and would have had no 
way of extracting the copper, anyway—a 
modern technology was needed. 

This ore has only five per cent of cop- 
per, or less. An ingenious metallurgist, 
Daniel C. Jackling, developed a mass 
method of getting it out, by uncovering 
the ore with power shovels and. sending 
it down by company railroad to mills 
where it is separated by modern methods. 
Jackling is credited with being the in- 
ventor of low-grade mining, now carried 
on in other states. Arizona has these 
low-grade copper mines, and their com- 
munications requirements are also being 
studied. 
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We are even now being warned that, as 
our high-grade metal deposits are used up, 
we will have to depend on this low-grade 
mining, even adapting it to the recovery 
of metals from the ocean. 


Go years ago, Thomas A. Edison 
put in a lot of work on a magnetic 
method of separating low-grade New Jer- 
sey iron ores, and successfully. Then the 
rich ores of the Mesabi range were dis- 
covered. And now the Mesabi range is 
being worked out, and low-grade iron 
mining may be right around the corner. 

Well, while copper mining has no di- 
rect customers, it has costs, and better tel- 
ephone service can undoubtedly do some- 
thing to reduce them. 

There are a couple of thousand men 
scattered over the terraces of this big hole 
in the ground. They operate power shov- 
els, load the ore on railroads in the mine. 
Railroad tracks have to be shifted as work 
progresses, also an electric power line, 
and transmission towers. It is an enor- 
mous job of supervision and communica- 
tions. Up-to-the-minute reports and or- 
ders cut expenses, and effect improve- 
ments in production. 

For example, where once some 60 per 
cent of the copper was extracted from 
this ore that is almost all rock, today 90 
per cent is recovered. Once, surveyors 
had to clamber around the pit to deter- 
mine where to shift operations. Now, an 
ingenious laboratory plotting device does 
the surveying and the telephone the di- 
recting. 

Telephone equipment facilitates direct 
communication in dozens of ways, with 
mobile phones on locomotives, walkie- 
talkies for foremen, speaker-phone con- 
nections between miners, and a central 
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TELEPHONE SELLING—SERIOUSLY AND OTHERWISE 





Sell Toll Service to Sales Managers 


<4 dhs typical customer for toll service 

is the sales manager in any business 
with goods to sell who is not taking full ad- 
vantage of the ABC's. He has salesmen 
driving around the territory. He has an 
eternal argument about their car expenses, 
with them, and with the company comp- 
troller. On the average, one of his salesmen 
will call on each customer once or twice a 
year, and that is the only contact. But tele- 
phone contacts are cheap, and customers 
like them, and the toll traffic salesman per- 
suades the sales manager to try them, see 
if they will do anything to increase sales." 





office that overlooks the whole pit—the 
engineer in that office says that rather 
than give up his speaker-phone he would 
pay for it out of his own pocket. 

This is getting over onto the customer’s 
side of the deal in a big way! 


Mother Bell Has a Daugher Named 
Sibyl 

i teve industrial surveys, being car- 
ried on by Bell people and the indus- 

tries in teamwork, really go into things, 

but take a lot of time—two years on the 

hotel job that led to direct dialing for 

guests. 

Which Bell engineers will not tolerate 
if there is a better way to do it, and they 
have lately come up with a robot that pre- 
tests, of all things, what the customers 
are going to like or unlike about new tele- 
phone contrivances not yet worked out. 
Sort of what, in aviation, are called 
“mock-ups.” 


This robot was named “Sibyl,” after 
the ancient Greek sibyls, who were all 
ladies, or supposed to be. 

She is a complicated character, as de- 
scribed by her keeper, H. D. Irvin,’ a 
young physicist in charge of human fac- 
tor engineering at Bell “Labs.” She looks 
like the wiring back of a toll board, and 
tests can be set up for her to run, and 
knock down, and other tests set up. If she 
says that people are not going to like 
something like push buttons, instead of 
dials, to get their numbers, the idea is 
probably dropped. There are plenty of 
other good ideas around the labs. 

A group of subscribers is selected, and 
put on push buttons, and another group 
goes on dialing. 

Telephone customers have often been 
asked what they think of such an idea, 


1“Studying Tomorrow’s Communications . . . To- 
day,” by H. D. Irvin, Bell Laboratories Record, 
November, 1958. 
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and engineers have had opinions about 
what the utility customers will probably 
think. . 
Se cannot think. She cannot listen in, 
so this is no new “hidden persuader.” 
She just keeps count, as subscribers make 
calls, records a maze of data about the 
time spent getting numbers, wrong num- 
bers, what happens, punches it all on tape. 

She introduces people to machines and 
lets them vote—something vital in the 
American way of life, as it is headed to- 
day. 

You can imagine how it would be in 
Russia! 

Altogether, Sibyl is quite a gal. Blonde 
—brunette—redhead? Mr. Irvin does not 
say, but on a telephone job you will be 
meeting her shortly, and she might trap 
you into making a limerick: 


Mother Bell has a daughter named Sibyl, 
Who with test dope doth positively dribble, 
About folks and machines; 
If you ask what it means, 
Sibyl answers, ‘“‘Nyets—ish gebibble!” 


Who Picks Up Your Dinner CheckP 
io year, there passed away a wonder- 
ful American inventor and human 
being, “Boss” Kettering, who invented 
the self-starter by getting over onto the 
side of a customer in a pathetic situation. 

A Detroit auto maker saw a woman 
stalled in one of his own cars. He got out 
and cranked and was killed. Charles Ket- 
tering thought there could be an easier 
way, and worked out the starter; and 
what it has meant to women drivers, how 
it has sold women on cars... ! 

The starter came out of Dayton, and 
we ought to keep our eyes on that town, 
because another great American inven- 
tion came out of it when John Patterson 
took a look at money through storekeep- 
ers’ eyes, and came up with the cash reg- 
ister. 

Here is a pronunciamento Kettering 
once made: 

“Remember that you and I get no place 
in the world except as we serve the fellow 
who pays for our dinner.” 

Certainly that is telephone selling in a 
nutshell. 





British-American Parallel 


—— new proclamation of aims by the British Labor Party 
shows an almost exact parallel with the aims of the Demo- 


cratic-labor alliance here. The slight difference is what makes the close 
identity all the more obvious. ... 

“During the twenty-five years since President Roosevelt proclaimed 
a New Deal the objectives of American liberals have become fairly 
well formulated and understood. And the result is that these objec- 
tives have become almost identical with those of the British Labor 
Party, which still likes to call itself 'Socialist.’ . . . 

“Only on nationalization would the British prototypes of our ‘for- 
ward-lookers' go a bit further. But their proposal is milk and water 
compared to their attempts when they were in power. It simply didn't 
work. And so they would not go beyond restoring steel to ‘ll public 


ownership’ along with ‘road haulage.’ " 
—RAYMOND MOLEY, 
Columnist. 
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Electricity Creates New Farm Industries 


By JOSEPH W. KLING and LAMAR T. WANSLEY* 





Finding new ways of electrically mechanizing Georgia farms has established 

new, thriving industries. The rural experts of the Georgia Power Company have 

contributed greatly to these developments with practical ideas such as a 

portable-type, radiant-heat brooder and a central service pole. The company 

has sponsored a number of planned programs of research and experiment out 

of which new electric applications for the farm and increased load have re- 
sulted. 


Mountains of north Georgia, on a 
1,000-acre farm extending along the 
banks of the tumbling Chestatee river, 
20,000 laying hens are busily and con- 
tentedly living better electrically. In open- 
air houses beneath the tranquil sourwood, 
tulip, oak, and spruce pine trees, they eat 
laying mash constantly replenished by an 
electrically driven chain-link conveyor 
belt. 
They drink water from cool moun- 
tain springs, kept at a constant level in the 


[ a secluded valley in the Appalachian 


*For personal note on these two Georgia Power 
Company officials, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


troughs by means of an automatic float 
and electric solenoid switch. They enjoy 
fourteen hours of daylight equivalent, 
winter as well as summer, through the use 
of electric reflector lamps operated by a 
time clock. 

The hens formerly had their eggs picked 
up by a conveyor belt and delivered to a 
central gathering point. However, the 
owners of this enterprise, J. E. and Wil- 
liam Owens, of Dahlonega, Georgia, de- 
cided that the conveyor belt system result- 
ed in rough handling of the eggs, so they 
have gone back to the system of hand 
gathering of the eggs from the nests. 
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HE feed for the hens is delivered in 
bulk from trucks equipped with con- 
veyors to a small storage tank outside the 
laying house. An electrically operated 
auger conveys it to a large tank inside, 
from which it is delivered to the chain-link 
belt. The water supply is obtained by 
gravity from a spring high up on the hill- 
side. Otherwise, it would be pumped elec- 
trically. During occasional cold spells in 
midwinter, electric heating units in the 
troughs keep the water from freezing. 
The Owens brothers produce fertile 
eggs for their hatchery in the nearby town 
of Dahlonega. From the time the egg is 
gathered from the nest until a two-to- 
three-pound broiler reaches the freezer 
chest of a supermarket, perhaps hundreds 
of miles away, neatly cut up, packaged, 
and frozen, the chicken enjoys the benefits 
of electrical living every step of the way. 


ee the eggs reach the hatchery, 

they are cleaned in an automatic 
electric washer, graded for size, and can- 
dled, all automatically. They are placed 
in a storage room where electric refrigera- 
tion units maintain constant temperature 
and humidity, usually 60 degrees and 65 
per cent. Then they go into the incubators 
where they again are treated to a constant 
temperature of approximately 100 degrees 
and controlled humidity and air circula- 
tion. The tilted racks in which the eggs 
are placed in the incubators turn the eggs 
once an hour by changing pitch. The bat- 
tery of incubators can hold 320,000 eggs 
at one time. 

The Owens operation, which includes 
several egg farms and two hatcheries, in 
addition to the production of broilers, is 
one unit in Georgia’s huge poultry indus- 
try. 
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Poultry Industry Booms in Georgia 

Oye is now the largest broiler-pro- 

ducing state in the United States. In 
1957, 261 million birds were marketed, an 
average of better than one and a half for 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. The business is constantly expanding. 
Experienced chicken men have ceased try- 
ing to predict when the saturation point 
will be reached. This huge farming indus- 
try is almost uniquely dependent upon 
electrical labor-saving devices. J. E. 
Owens, for example, says, “I couldn’t be 
in the poultry business without complete 
electrical equipment.” 

The poultry industry also represents a 
substantial load for the Georgia Power 
Company. Each of the 261 million birds 
marketed last year required the utilization 
of a kilowatt-hour of electricity, more or 
less. With automatic power-driven ma- 
chinery, a farm worker can adequately at- 
tend to 5,000 to 10,000 laying hens, or a 
considerably larger number of broilers. If 
the work were done manually, the chickens 
would require several times as many at- 
tendants. In the highly competitive broiler 
business only the most efficient operators, 
with the most efficient labor-saving equip- 
ment, can show a satisfactory profit. 

The raising of broilers as big business 
has existed in Georgia only since the end 
of World War II. In 1945, only 29,520,- 
000 broilers were sold, bringing in only 
$24,466,000. By 1957, as has been noted, 
the number had increased to 261 million 
and the addition to the state’s income was 


$150,336,000. 


} pon use of electric power in the poul- 
try industry, while indispensable now 
to profitable operation, in the beginning, 
at least, was a gradual development. The 
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usual sequence of electrical installations 
on the farm has been chicken house lights 
—these first lights being for the benefit of 
the farmer rather than for the chickens 
—automatic feeders, lighting on time 
switches for increased production, egg 
coolers, water warmers, and egg conveyor 
belts. The widespread adoption of these 
devices, together with electric incubators, 
egg-handling equipment, and_ electric 
brooders, is to a substantial degree the re- 
sult of patient and persistent efforts by the 
rural engineers of the Georgia Power 
Company. 


Insufficient Wiring Studied 


ee now these engineers are for the 

first time tackling, on a widespread 
scale, one of the principal obstacles in the 
way of adequate use of electric power in 
farm operations. This is the obstacle of in- 


sufficient wiring. 

A well-equipped Georgia farm of a few 
years ago used electric service only for the 
operation of home appliances: lights, 
radio, refrigerator, washing machine, 
range, and perhaps a water heater. As 
farmers became aware of what could be 
done with electric motors attached to 
labor-saving devices, they extended the 
service to the barn, farm shop, poultry 
and livestock houses. Electric wires began 
to sprout out of the farmer’s house like 
dodder in a lespedeza field. Often many 
circuits would originate in an entrance 
box designed only for the house and fused 
for no more than 60 amperes. The result 
was low voltage and frequent interruption 
of service. 

The rural engineers’ solution to this 
problem is the central service pole erected 
by the company at nominal cost to the 
farmer in a central location on his farm 
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(as near the electrical center as practical), 
with branch circuits extending to the home 
and the various farm buildings. Since the 
company provides service for farm op- 
eration at its residential rate schedule, 
there is no problem of multiple metering. 


Successful Farm Operations 


6 law rural engineers point with pride 
to the operation of Ben Hill Braden, 
who engaged in general farming on a tract 
of 825 acres eight miles from Rome, in 
northwest Georgia. Mr. Braden has a 
three-phase service extending from the 
power company’s transformer to his cen- 
tral service pole on which are located his 
meter and disconnect switch. The instal- 
lation is fused for 400 amperes. From the 
central service pole Mr. Braden has run 
circuits to his home and all of his farm 
buildings, setting 13 distribution poles in 
the process. All of the wiring was done to 
Georgia Power Company specifications. 
Mr. Braden sells hatching eggs, beef 
cattle, broilers, swine, sheep and wool, 
grain and hay. While his poultry business 
is above average in size, he supplements it 
with the other activities. His poultry 
houses are fully mechanized, even down 
to electric de-beakers. He has 125 acres in 
permanent pasture but his entire farm is 
fenced and cross-fenced and practically 
all of his acreage can be used for seasonal 
grazing. He plants about 150 acres in oats 
and grain sorghum, and 80 acres in hybrid 
corn. The grain is used for dry-lot feed- 
ing of his beef cattle. He sells about 50 
steers each spring, weighing 750 to 800 
pounds each, and 150 to 200 head of swine 
weighing 230 to 250 pounds. His produc- 
tion of hatching eggs is over 100,000 
dozen a year. 
In keeping with the diversity of his 
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farming operations, Mr. Braden has a 
wide assortment of farm machines, includ- 
ing four tractors, two trucks, combine, 
corn picker and sheller, hay baler, hay 
loader, two disc harrows, two drag har- 
rows, plows and cultivators, grain drill, 
manure spreader, etc. To maintain this 
equipment he has a first-class farm shop 
equipped with saws, drill press, grinders, 
jointers, lathe, welders, and others. 


b Hy newest major addition to his farm 
is a feed grinding and mixing barn 
which will have a 30-horsepower hammer 
mill, a 3-horsepower conveyor, and a 10- 
horsepower mixer, with storage bins. 

Mr. Braden and his son run the farm 
with the assistance of five paid hands. He 
says it would be impossible to put a price 
tag on the value of his electric service. He 
uses it in every way possible for every 
automatic device he can install. 

Winston Westbrook, in contrast to Ben 
Hill Braden, is a specialist. He produces 
eggs for the market on a seven-acre 
suburban farm at Athens, Georgia. He 
maintains 11,000 birds—8,500 laying hens 
and 2,500 pullets, which will go into egg 
production later. He markets his eggs each 
day with Poultry Industries of Georgia, 
Inc., an Athens co-operative owned by 
poultry men. The co-operative washes and 


q 
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grades the eggs and chills them to storage 
temperature, thus relieving the producers 
of this chore. From the co-operative the 
eggs are distributed to chain stores and 
other outlets. 

Mr. Westbrook is one of some 5,000 
commercial egg producers in Georgia. 
This state now produces 81 per cent of the 
eggs consumed on the breakfast tables and 
in the angel food cakes of its citizens. 
While it may sound unimpressive to say 
that a largely agricultural state like 
Georgia produces only four out of every 
five eggs it consumes, the fact is that egg 
growing, like broiler growing, has come 
from nowhere in comparatively recent 
years. In 1954, for example, there were 
only 3,062 commercial egg producers sup- 
plying less than 50 per cent of the require- 
ments of Georgia citizens. Today, produc- 


tion is 1,320,000,000 eggs a year. 
AS important contributor to high egg 
production is night lighting. Mr. 
Westbrook uses 75-watt reflector bulbs on 
12-foot centers not more than seven feet 
above the litter, giving even illumination 
of an intensity of one-half watt per square 
foot of floor area. Mr. Westbrook uses 
time clocks which turn the lights on at 2 


A.M. and off at 5.30 a.m. during the mid- 
summer period of maximum daylight 


“GEORGIA POWER'’S rural division can point to tangible evidences 
of its work with the farmers served by the company. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, the rural engineers were responsible for the installation of 646 


new farm applications of electrical equipment. These represented a 
connected load of 8,350 kilowatts, with an estimated annual con- 
sumption of 10,760,000 kilowatt-hours, bringing in annual revenue of 
$203,591. Only installations for which the rural men are directly re- 
sponsible are included. Equipment bought by the farmer independent- 
ly, either for his farming operations or for his home, is not counted.” 
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hours. As the hours of daylight grow 
shorter, the lights burn for longer periods 
so that the equivalent of fourteen hours of 
daylight is maintained. 

Mr. Westbrook and two helpers super- 
vise the entire production of 110,000- 
dozen eggs a year. His electrical equip- 
ment includes an elevator to load manure 
from the chicken houses on a manure 
spreader. 


Power Company Assistance 


U pon his discharge from the U. S. 
Navy in 1948, Mr. Westbrook started 
in the egg business with 1,000 layers. With 
the assistance of Georgia Power rural en- 
gineers he increased his flock to the pres- 
ent 8,500 layers. The power company men 
helped him with the installation of a cen- 
tral meter pole fused for 200 amperes and 
with specifications for the branch circuits 
to his four chicken houses, home, water 
pump, and gasoline pump. His operation is 
above average in size but is not among the 
largest in the state. 

An example of home-grown enterprise 
is the development, manufacture, and sale 
of the Bailey Brooder. Georgia Power 
Company rural men for many years have 
felt the lack of a wholly satisfactory elec- 
tric brooder. This lack was the one im- 
pediment in the way of every chicken’s de- 
sire to live better electrically. Various 
types of electric brooders have been mar- 
keted but have proven inefficient in the 
use of electricity or unsatisfactory for 
some other reason. As a result, most 
brooders have been heated with bottle gas, 
fuel oil, or coal. 


Radiant Heat Brooder Used 


Sm years ago power company engi- 
neers developed a radiant-heat type of 
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brooder in which electric resistance wires 
were embedded in a concrete base on which 
a hover was placed. This type of brooder 
was efficient and economical in the use of 
electric current but it was cumbersome to 
construct, and once in place could hardly 
be moved because of the weight of the con- 
crete slab. Finally, the rural men designed 
a portable brooder of the hover type to 
their own specifications, which seems to 
answer all objections. 

The hover consists of two sheets of 
galvanized steel separated by three-quar- 
ters of an inch of fiberglas insulation. It 
is in the form of a flattened pyramid six 
feet square. It contains a 1,500-watt heat- 
ing element, automatic temperature con- 
trol, and fan to circulate air. The brooder 
has a capacity of 750 chicks. Chicks can 
be brooded to pullet size, a period of about 
five weeks, at an average cost of one-half 
cent each for electricity. This cost is sub- 
stantially lower than the price of gas, oil, 
or other fuel in competitive types of 
brooders. The brooder is mobile enough 
to be hoisted up on pulleys to the top of 
the chicken house, out of the way, when 
not in use. 

Once the brooder had been designed, 
Georgia Power’s rural engineers began 
looking for a manufacturer. In L. H. 
Bailey & Sons, sheet metal and heating 
contractors of Athens, Georgia, they 
found a shop willing to undertake produc- 
tion of the brooders. That was two years 
ago. 


fle date, within the space of two years, 
the Bailey firm has made 3,400 
brooders and has sold them in all of the 
southeastern states, as well as in Texas, 
_ Arkansas, and Missouri. Current produc- 
tion is at the rate of 150 a week. Because 
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Central Service Pole Extends Farm Use of Electricity 


€¢ A WELL-EQUIPPED Georgia farm of a few years ago used electric serv- 

ice only for the operation of home appliances: lights, radio, refrig- 
erator, washing machine, range, and perhaps a water heater. As farmers be- 
came aware of what could be done with electric motors attached to labor- 
saving devices, they extended the service to the barn, farm shop, poultry and 
‘ivestock houses. . . . Often many circuits would originate in an entrance box 
designed only for the house and fused for no more than 60 amperes. The result 
was low voltage and frequent interruption of service. The rural engineers’ 
solution to this problem is the central service pole erected by the company at 
nominal cost to the farmer in a central location on his farm (as near the elec- 
trical center as practical), with branch circuits extending to the home and the 

various farm buildings." 





of low first cost, $65 in single units, less 
in quantity lots, economy of operation, 
constant temperature, freedom from fire 
hazards, and other advantages, the mar- 
ket for this brooder is virtually unlimited. 
Although he has had the benefits of only 
nominal sales promotion, Mr. Bailey’s 
chief problem is filling orders. 


An Efficient Broiler Farm 


| pa ROBERT SEGARS operates a broiler 
farm at Carnesville in northeast 
Georgia near the Savannah river. Mr. 
Segars starts with day-old chicks, 18,000 
at a time, and grows them to broiler-size 
birds weighing about three and a quarter 
pounds. This process takes ten weeks, so 
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he can produce four batches a year, or 72,- 
000 birds, allowing for intervals between 
flocks to clean out his houses. With auto- 
matic electric feeders, automatic watering 
troughs, and electric lights operated on a 
time clock, Mr. Segars can attend to the 
entire flock without assistance. He started 
with 2,000 birds in 1949 and with the as- 
sistance of Georgia Power men built his 
flock up to its present size of 18,000 birds. 

Mr. Segars is a contract farmer. A feed 
company supplies his day-old chicks and 
provides him with the necessary feed for 
the ten weeks it takes to grow the birds 
to market size. He is then paid a guaran- 
teed price of $50 per thousand birds. He 
is also eligible for a premium payment if 
the market price is favorable and another 
premium for efficiency in the conversion 
of feed to chickens. Since the chicks and 
feed are furnished free, the contract pay- 
ment covers only labor and incidental 
costs. 

Mr. Segars has 20 electric brooders. He 
says the brooders cut the cost of raising 
chicks in half, as compared with the cost 
of fuel-operated brooders. The amount of 
labor required is cut more than half. In 
contrast tu laying houses, which provide 
the equivalent of fourteen hours of day- 
light, broiier house lights burn from dusk 
to dawn. Thus, the birds live and eat and 
grow in perpetual illumination, electric or 
natural jaylight. Mr. Segars has a central 
service pole from which branch circuits go 
to his home, water pump, chicken houses, 
and outside lights. 


Central Service Pole 


HESE few examples show some as- 
pects of the broiler and poultry indus- 
try in Georgia and the part electricity has 
played in it. At the heart of the successful 
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application of electric power to farming © 
operations is the central service pole with 
circuits radiating to the residence and 
farm buildings. About 500 of these instal- 
lations have been made on farms of 
Georgia Power customers. Others have 
been installed according to company 
specifications on farms served by REA co- 
operatives. 

As important as the poultry business is 
in Georgia’s economy, it is only one of 
several types of farming to which electric 
service can make a profitable contribution. 
The company has twelve rural engineers, 
of whom ten are field men and two are 
supervisors assigned to the general offices 
in Atlanta. Two field men are located in 
each of the Athens, Atlanta, and Columbus 
divisions and one each in the Augusta, 
Macon, Rome, and Valdosta divisions. 
Since the company has 63,000 farm cus- 
tomers, these ten men are spread pretty 
thinly at times. 


Electrical Uses on Other Farms 


Fe the general farmer they recommend, 

and help with the application of, port- 
able motors, farmyard and building light- 
ing, farm shops, water supply for the 
home and livestock, and irrigation. Irriga- 
tion is used principally on pastures for 
dairy cattle, to insure the maximum utili- 
zation of these pastures during the grow- 
ing season. 

Irrigation is also used to some extent 
in the growing of tobacco and corn and 
in beef production. 

On dairy farms electricity is used for 
the operation of electric milking machines, 
piping the milk to central tanks where it 
is chilled and pumped into tank trucks to 
be delivered to milk-processing plants. In 
dairy farming electricity is also used for 
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water pumping and for the mixing and 
grinding of feed and the operation of ele- 
vators to convey the feed to barn storage 
bins. 

Swine production is still another type 
of farming which employs electric service 
to advantage. Farrowing houses and “pig 
parlors” are equipped with running water, 
lights, and supplemental heat. Pigs are 
farrowed in brooder houses equipped with 
infrared lamps. These brooders prevent 
chilling of the litters and also reduce loss 
from the crushing of the young pigs by 
the sow. It is estimated that modern elec- 
tric brooders save three pigs in every two 
litters. 

Other profitable applications of elec- 
tricity are sweet potato curing houses and 
hotbeds. 


Farm Electric Applications Build Load 


PO seennay Power’s rural division can 
point to tangible evidences of its 
work with the farmers served by the com- 
pany. 

In 1957, for example, the rural en- 
gineers were responsible for the installa- 
tion of 646 new farm applications of elec- 
trical equipment. These represented a con- 
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nected load of 8,350 kilowatts, with an 
estimated annual consumption of 10,760,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, bringing in annual 
revenue of $203,591. Only installations 
for which the rural men are directly re- 
sponsible are included. Equipment bought 
by the farmer independently, either for 
his farming operations or for his home, 
is not counted. 

The results for 1958 are expected to 
exceed these figures. 

Installations initiated by the rural engi- 
neers have been increasing year by year 
despite the fact that Georgia, in common 
with many other states, has been losing 
farms. 

The increasing electrification, gen- 
erally speaking, reflects the transition from 
cotton and other row crops to more di- 
versified farming. 


Experimental Work Sponsored 


AS many and as varied as are the existing 

uses of electricity on the farm, the 
Georgia Power Company is constantly 
seeking new applications. At the present 
time, the company is sponsoring experi- 
mental work, in co-operation with the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, on 


“FOR the general farmer they [rural engineers] recommend, and help 
with the application of, portable motors, farmyard and building light- 
ing, farm shops, water supply for the home and livestock, and irriga- 


tion. Irrigation is used principally on pastures for dairy cattle, to in- 
sure the maximum utilization of these pastures during the growing 
season. Irrigation is also used to some extent in the growing of tobacco 
and corn and in beef production. On dairy farms electricity is used for 
the operation of electric milking machines, piping the milk to central 
tanks where it is chilled and pumped into tank trucks to be delivered 
to milk-processing plants. . . . electricity is also used for water pump- 
ing and for the mixing and grinding of feed and the operation of 
elevators to convey the feed to barn storage bins." 
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a number of subjects: the comparative 
cost of brooding chicks in various types 
of brooders; the intensity of lighting 
needed for maximum egg production; the 
effects of cooling systems on layers and 
broilers; the determination of the best 
methods of cooling eggs on the farm; 
means of lengthening the storage period 
of sweet potatoes; a permanent type of 
electric hotbed; and electric water warm- 
ers for laying flocks. In these experiments 
the company supplies equipment and ma- 
terials but is not otherwise obligated 
financially. 

The company’s rural division has one 
final goal. In addition to working with 
producing farmers to help solve their im- 
mediate problems, and conducting research 
with the College of Agriculture to devise 
new and better uses of electricity, the com- 
pany works with other agencies to help 
train better farmers for the future. Each 
year the company sponsors a number of 
programs among organizations of farm 
boys and girls to carry out this objective. 
They are: 


hee Farm Electrification Program— 

This activity was begun in 1954. To 
date, 310 chapters have entered, with 9,- 
456 FFA boys participating. The program 
is conducted in co-operation with the state 
department of education, division of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

FFA Winter Grazing Program—The 
purpose of the program, which was started 
in 1948, is to demonstrate the importance 
of winter grazing in the production of 


livestock. Since the beginning, 14,312 
FFA members have taken part and have 
planted 51,313 acres of winter pasture. A 
similar program is given for Negro farm 
boys, members of the NFA organization. 

4-H Hybrid Corn Program—This pro- 
gram was begun in 1948. The purpose is to 
promote increased yields of corn per acre 
through adapted hybrid varieties, new 
methods of cultivation, and fertilization. 
To date, 1,596 4-H Club members have 
completed hybrid corn projects in connec- 
tion with this program. When the pro- 
gram was begun, only 10 per cent of the 
corn acreage in Georgia was planted in 
hybrid varieties. Today over 80 per cent 
of all corn acreage is devoted to hybrids. 
The program is conducted in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the University of Georgia. A similar 
program is conducted for Negro 4-H Club 
members. 


| ed Farm Electrification Program— 
This activity is conducted in co-op- 
eration with the state department of edu- 
cation, division of vocational agriculture. 
Farmers in a community are given in- 
struction in farm wiring by local or spe- 
cial teachers of agriculture. At the end of 
the instruction period an actual farm wir- 
ing demonstration is staged. More than 
200 such farm wiring demonstrations 
have been given. 

These programs have become accepted 
as a part of the agricultural education of 
the state and are recognized as a valuable 
contribution to its future prosperity. 
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The Impact of Chemical Industry 
On Electric-Gas Utilities 


CC HE Chemical Shore” is the title 
of a movie produced by The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

Company. It is also the name given to a 30- 
mile stretch of Lake Erie shore line be- 
tween Fairport and Ashtabula in north- 
east Ohio, an area that has grown as fast 
as any chemical area in the country with 
the exception of Texas and Louisiana. 

“We have a special interest in the 
chemical industry because of the tremen- 
dous amounts of power that it uses,” Rob- 
ert C. Hienton, marketing vice president 
of the illuminating company, once said. 
Some of the chemical companies that have 
established plants in the Cleveland area 
use a million or more kilowatt-hours of 
electric power a month. 

Ohio ranks fifth in production among 
chemical manufacturing states and fourth 
nationally in the construction survey for 

*Free-lance writer, resident in Jacksonville, 


Florida. For additional note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


PART III 


By C. E. WRIGHT* 


Two previous instalments of this article de- 
scribed the tremendous expansion of the 
chemical industry in the southern and South 
Atlantic states. Now we examine the Brob- 
dignagian strides the "test tube" companies 
have taken, along with the electric and gas 
utilities, during the last few years in some 
northern, midwestern, and western states. 


1957-59 made by the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. Combined esti- 
mated total for chemical projects in Ohio 
for the three-year period is more than $228 
million, a good part of it in “The Chemical 
Shore” and the Ohio river valley. 

In less than ten years nearly $360 mil- 
lion has been invested in plants in this 
northeastern Ohio strip. Although many 
of these have been concentrated between 
Fairport and Ashtabula, about 100 miles 
of shore line is available for further ex- 
pansion and development. 

“This is one of the most talked-about, 
asked-about regions of chemical growth in 
the country,” says The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company. “Rapid as its ex- 
pansion has been, the Chemical Shore is 
still in its infancy.” 


Abundance of Natural Resources 


N abundance of Lake Erie water, a 
flow of 130 billion gallons a day; a 
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similar abundance of salt which can be 
pumped up from under plant sites or 
brought across the lake by low-cost barge 
transportation, coal from 17 beds an over- 
night haul away, and plenty of electric 
power—are among the economic advan- 


tages that have brought many chemical. 


companies to the area. The 108-mile, $10- 
million pipeline that transports a 50-50 
coal and water slurry from Georgetown, 
near the Ohio river, to The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company’s Eastlake 
power plant on Lake Erie, resulting in sub- 
stantial freight reductions, is a factor in 
improving Chemical Shore’s competitive 
position” in chemical manufacture. 

Other factors that have contributed to 
Chemical Shore’s growth are large ton- 
nages of high-grade silica immediately at 
hand, a supply of natural gas and petro- 
leum products readily available, and low- 
cost transportation for limestone and 
sulphur. 


Chemical Industry Growing Fast 


iw steel, and metal fabricating have 
long been the bulwark of the industrial 
economy of the Cleveland area, but chemi- 
cals are strongly coming to the fore. In 
the four-county area making up the 
Chemical Shore are 38 major chemical 
producers, 13 pharmaceutical houses, and 
four large producers of plastic raw 
materials. Rubber companies in nearby 
Akron use tremendous quantities of 
chemicals. Two of the largest paint 
factories in the world are in Cleveland. 
The St. Lawrence seaway will un- 
doubtedly provide further stimulus to 
chemical manufacturing in the area. This 
waterway will establish direct water con- 
nections with ports shipping such things 
as chrome and manganese ores, nickel, 
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barium, copper, bauxite, phosphates, fats, 
and vegetable oils at low-water rates. 
Private capital has erected two 2,000-foot 
docks in the center of Chemical Shore, 
each capable of handling enormous ton- 
nages of chemical raw materials. An idea 
of the savings in freight is cited by a 
Cleveland company that brought in a 
cargo of sperm oil from Rotterdam at 
$15,750 less than would have been pos- 
sible by ocean and rail. Even greater econ- 
omies will be possible, it is pointed out, 
when 10,000-ton ships can sail through 
the St. Lawrence. 


How Chemical Complex Works 


H™ is how the chemical complex in the 
Chemical Shore has developed: The 
first producer in this system was the elec- 
trometallurgical division of Union Car- 
bide, which built a plant at Ashtabula to 
produce calcium carbide from limestone 
brought down the lakes and from coal 
mined nearby. Electromet ships calcium 
chloride to Linde Air Products, another 
Union Carbide subsidiary, which uses it 
to make acetylene. U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Company, division of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation, produces 
metallic sodium from salt—which is 
shipped to Archer-Daniels-Midland across 
the highway—a reducing agent in pro- 
duction of fatty alcohols. Chlorine, a by- 
product of sodium production, goes to 
Detrex Chemical Industries, which also 
gets acetylene from Linde to produce tri- 
chlorethylene. Both chemicals are piped 
in. Anhydrous hydrogen chloride from 
the Detrex plant goes into a pipeline for 
delivery to General Tire & Rubber, which 
combines it with acetylene from Linde to 
make polyvinyl chloride. 

In this chemical complex is also the 
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world’s largest titanium plant, built by 
Electromet, which uses sodium from Na- 
tional Distillers to reduce titanium tetra- 
chloride. Stauffer Chemical Company has 
built a plant to supply titanium tetra- 
chloride and zirconium tetrachloride to 
the Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corpora- 
tion, which produces titanium and zir- 
conium sponge. Chlorine for this process- 
ing is piped in from the National Distillers 
plant. Byproduct sodium chloride is piped 
back to National Distillers, as is the 
case also from the Electromet plant. 
Calcium chloride from Electromet is 
shipped to Painesville, where another 
chemical concentration has sprung up. 
There it is used by United States Rubber, 
which also obtains hydrogen chloride from 
Diamond Alkali to make polyvinyl 
chloride. The Morton Salt Company’s 
deep mine in the Painesville area, first in 
Ohio, supplies enormous quantities of this 
raw material. 


a chemical division of Allied 
Chemical supplies sulphuric acid to 
Industrial Rayon and Diamond Alkali; 
the latter supplies hydrogen gas to Air 
Products, Inc., and General Electric, 
where it is compressed for various uses; 
caustic soda from Diamond is shipped to 
Industrial Rayon; Stauffer Chemical ships 


carbon bisulphide to Industrial Rayon 
and also supplies this chemical to Dia- 
mond, which uses it to make carbon tetra- 
chloride, returning the elemental sulphur 
to Stauffer, which uses it to make more 
carbon bisulphide, some of which goes 
next door to Calhio Chemical. Calhio in 
turn makes sulphur dichloride, which it 
sends to Diamond and in return receives 
chlorine and caustic soda. 

Thus it is that the chemical complex 
works, each function opening up oppor- 
tunities for more plants in a further ex- 
change of products. “There is no foresee- 
able limit to the development of the chem- 
ical industry in the Cleveland-northeast 
Ohio area,” the illuminating company 
avers. 


Expansion in Other States 


- Heeangpecos plant expansion in Michigan 
has taken place largely between De- 
troit and Toledo, Ohio, served by the De- 
troit Edison Company, and in the Monta- 
gue-White Cloud area in the western part 
of the state, served by Consumers Power 
Company. Dow Chemical is the largest 
single integrated chemical enterprise in 
the state. 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey are all among the top ten 


titanium plant, built by Electromet, which uses sodium from National 


q "IN this chemical complex [Chemical Shore] is also the world's largest 


Distillers to reduce titanium tetrachloride. Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany has built a plant to supply titanium tetrachloride and zirconium 
tetrachloride to the Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation, which pro- 
duces titanium and zirconium sponge. Chlorine for this processing is 
piped in from the National Distillers plant. Byproduct sodium chloride 
is piped back to National Distillers, as is the case also from the Elec- 
tromet plant. Calcium chloride from Electromet is shipped to Paines- 
ville, where another chemical concentration has sprung up." 
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states in chemical plant expansion. New 
Jersey still takes first position in chemical 
production, although several other states 
have recently outdistanced it in new plant 
construction. Situated between the large 
population centers of New York and 
Philadelphia, New Jersey benefits from 
being in a mass marketing area and from 
the fact that it is able to draw upon a large 
number of scientific, technical, and skilled 
personnel to man its chemical operations. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
has benefited in the northern part of the 
state and the Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany in the southern section. 

The Delaware river valley, which sep- 
arates New Jersey from Pennsylvania, 
has been the scene of considerable expan- 
sion of chemical manufacturing along 
with petroleum refining. Along the lower 
part of the river the Delaware Power & 
Light Company serves some of these in- 
dustries, with the Philadelphia Electric 
Company serving those near that city. 
Other states through the north-central 
industrial belt that have been front run- 
ning in chemical expansion are Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan. Illinois ranks 
fourth in chemical production, Michigan 
seventh, and Indiana twelfth. 


wr YorK state, it should be noted, 

still ranks third in chemical produc- 
tion and eleventh place in construction of 
new chemical facilities for the three-year 
1957-59 period, totaling nearly $107 mil- 
lion. 

The Pacific coast and Mountain states 
have not lagged far behind the East and 
South in new chemical plant construction. 
California, in fact, now ranks tenth 
among chemical manufacturing states 
and fifth in the MCA (Manufacturing 
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Chemists Association) construction sur- 
vey. Its three-year total of new construc- 
tion is nearly $189 million, representing 
72 privately financed projects in 52 com- 
munities. New Mexico, steadily expand- 
ing its chemical production, ranks four- 
teenth in the new construction survey. 

One of the largest concentrations of 
basic chemical production in California is 
in the region of Richmond, Rodeo, Mar- 
tinez, and Antioch, in the service area of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
This expansion has been characterized by 
a wide variety of products, but many of 
these closely relate to petroleum. There 
has also been a wide range of locations. 
As an example, major expansion or new 
construction within the company’s terri- 
tory has been at 39 different locations. 
These expansions in the aggregate have 
connected over 200,000 horsepower of 
new load since 1951, counting only those 
of 500 horsepower or more. 


NOTHER segment of chemical expan- 
sion in California, according to 
O. R. Doerr, vice president in charge of 
sales of Pacific Gas and Electric Compa- 
ny, has been in the use of gas for existing 
plants, particularly a group situated in the 
desert area of the state from Mojave to 
Needles. The use of natural gas for pro- 
duction of ammonia has been another 
significant increase—plants such as those 
of Standard Oil, Hercules, Shell, and 
others. 

Southern California Edison Company 
has experienced a greatly increased power 
demand because of the growth of the 
chemical industry in its area. During the 
first ten months of 1958, for example, kilo- 
watt-hour usage by chemical industries 
with more than 999 horsepower billing 
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showed a gain of 13.8 per cent over the 
same number of months in 1957. 

An interesting development in Idaho is 
the establishment of two electric furnaces 
of approximately 30,000 kilowatts each 
for the production of elemental phospho- 
rus. These are operated by Monsanto 
Chemical near Soda Springs. Another 
such furnace which will require 35,000 
kilowatts of power is being built by Cen- 
tral Farmers Fertilizer Company near 
Georgetown, Idaho. These are in the serv- 
ice area of the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany, but several others near Pocatello, 


Idaho, are served by the Idaho Power 
Company. 


Am from this phosphate development, 
the largest new project in the Moun- 

tain states area is the production of solid 
rocket fuels. The Thiokol Chemical Com- 
pany built a $3 million plant last year 
near Brigham City, Utah, and is progress- 
ing with a $2 million addition. Hercules 
Powder Company will eventually produce 
solid rocket fuels at its Bacchus explosives 
plant. Its initial investment is $1.5 million. 
Considerable quantities of oil are now 





“Chemical Shore” Has Enjoyed Fabulous Growth 


I‘ less than ten years nearly $360 million has been invested in a 30-mile 
stretch of Lake Erie shore line between Fairport and Ashtabula in 
northeast Ohio, an area that has grown as fast as any chemical area in 
the country with the exception of Texas and Louisiana. Iron, steel, and 
metal fabricating have long been the bulwark of the industrial economy 
of the Cleveland area, but chemicals are strongly coming to the fore. 
In the four-county area making up the Chemical Shore are 38 major 
chemical producers, 13 pharmaceutical houses, and four large producers 
of plastic raw materials. Rubber companies in nearby Akron use tre- 
mendous quantities of chemicals. Two of the largest paint factories in 
the world are in Cleveland. 
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produced in Utah, though it is moved by 
pipeline to California and Texas for 
processing, but offers a possibility for fu- 
ture construction of petrochemical plants, 
as natural gas is plentiful, though it, too, 
is being piped to California. United 
States Steel a year or so ago built an $18 
million anhydrous ammonia plant adja- 
cent to its steel plant at Provo, Utah, using 
now about 25,000 kilowatts of power. 
A comparatively recent development, 
although not yet a large consumer of 
power, is the extraction of fluorides from 
phosphate. The United Heckthorn Com- 
pany of California is constructing a plant 
near Salt Lake, Utah, to utilize phosphate 
from the operations of the Western Phos- 
phate Company. The sodium fluoride is 
used in aluminum manufacture. A simi- 
lar operation is now being conducted by 
the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration in the Florida phosphate field. 


Electric Power Growth 


HE tremendous growth in the use of 
electric power by manufacturers of 
chemicals and products is illustrated by 
figures of the U. S. Census of Manufac- 
turers. These figures are well known to 


readers of this publication, but for pur- 
pose of emphasis they are repeated here: 
In 1939 electricity consumed by the chem- 
ical group was 9,811 millions of kilowatt- 
hours. In 1954 (latest official figure) this 
had expanded to 61,166 millions of kilo- 
watt-hours, placing the chemical industry 
second only to primary metals industries, 
which consumed 65,932 millions of kilo- 
watt-hours. With its tremendous progress 
since 1954 still unrecorded by the Census 
Bureau, the chemical processing industry 
may soon come closer to the primary met- 
als total if it has not already surpassed it. 
In fact, an estimate for 1956, based on 
samples, indicates that the chemical indus- 
try is now in first position. 

In conclusion it might be said that even 
in this lengthy survey of the effect of 
chemical plant expansion on use of power, 
of which this is the third and final article, 
no attempt has been made to detail every 
facet of this amazing development. Rather 
it has been the purpose to point out where 
the most significant developments have 
taken place and to try to focus attention 
on areas and processes which seem to 
have the most promising future in the 
consumption of electric energy. 





i these high-legged times when almost everybody lives by the 
charge account and the instalment plan, credit rating is as pre- 
cious as honor. People know they must pay their bills or let their 


credit go. 


“Government credit is as precious as personal credit—and the 


lack of it penalizes the taxpayers. 


"All governments must borrow money by selling their bonds. The 
interest rate on the bonds, which the taxpayers must pay, is a reflec- 
tion of government's credit. If government has been in difficulty 
with its bond issues the interest rate it must pay on any subsequent 
issues will be higher. The bond buyers want a higher return on the 
money they lend to compensate for the higher risk." 
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—EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 
Los Angeles Times. 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


CATCO Case 


_— important ruling from the 
U. S. Supreme Court is in the mak- 
ing, involving the authority of the FPC 
to regulate natural gas rates in contracts 
between the three components of the nat- 
ural gas industry. Following close on the 
heels of the Memphis decision, where the 
issue concerned certain contracts between 
pipeline companies and distributors, the 
high court this month agreed to review the 
decision of the third U. S. circuit court 
of appeals in the so-called CATCO case 
involving initial rate contracts between 
natural gas producers and the pipeline 
companies. 

The issues in this case arose when the 
FPC approved an initial contract between 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
and four independent producers, collec- 
tively known as the CATCO companies. 
The buyer—Tennessee Gas—agreed to 
pay an initial rate of 22.4 cents per Mcf, 
although the highest rate Tennessee had 
previously paid for gas from the same 
area was 18 cents. During proceedings be- 
fore the FPC, the commission indicated 
its intention to attach price conditions to 























its approval of the sale, but later changed 
its mind and approved the 22.4-cent rate 
after the producers threatened to with- 
draw the gas supply from Tennessee Gas. 

The third circuit reversed the commis- 
sion, holding that under the circumstances 
of this initial rate proceeding the FPC 
should have made a finding of reasonable- 
ness of the proposed rate. 


HE court, however, declined to say 

that the commission must always im- 
pose an initia! rate in every certificate pro- 
ceeding when its inquiry demonstrates 
that there is a substantial question of rea- 
sonableness of the initial rate. Its decision, 
therefore, did not conflict with a District 
of Columbia circuit court opinion holding 
that the FPC has complete discretion in 
the matter and is not obliged to convert 
every certificate proceeding into a rate 
proceeding. There was a rather strong dis- 
sent to this latter opinion, however, with 
which language in the third circuit opin- 
ion seems to agree. Now that the Supreme 
Court has agreed to review the third cir- 
cuit opinion, the stage is set for a ruling to 
resolve an apparent conflict between cir- 
cuit court judges. 
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TVA Annual Report 


yee decision to pass up its usual an- 
nual repayment to the U. S. Treasury 
of funds appropriated for power facilities 
is thought to have been dictated, in part, 
by the agency’s desire to dramatize the 
need for power expansion in the Tennes- 
see valley. All of TVA’s revenues from 
power sales during the last fiscal year will 
be used instead for construction of new 
generating facilities. 

TVA is required by law to repay to the 
Treasury all funds appropriated to it by 
Congress within forty years after they are 
made available. To date, the agency is 
about $40 million ahead of schedule on 
these repayments. The last such payment 
was for $10 million on June 20, 1958, ten 
days before the last fiscal year ended. This 
boosted total TVA payments to $250 mil- 
lion. 

The agency’s annual report for fiscal 
1957-58 said that net income from power 
operations dropped by $3.1 million—from 
$58.1 million in the previous fiscal year to 
$55 million. The decline in its power in- 
come was attributed to sharply lower sales 
to the AEC for its plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Paducah, Kentucky. The 
AEC has long-term contracts to buy 3,- 
125,000 kilowatts of power, but has 
slashed its short-term purchases by 75 per 
cent. Expanded sources of uranium ore ac- 
counted for the drop in power demand at 
Paducah and Oak Ridge, where huge 
gaseous diffusion plants extract fissionable 
U 235 from natural uranium. 


AN a result of the lower AEC demand, 
TVA said total sales to federal agen- 
cies declined to 29.4 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1957-58 from 32.2 billion the 
previous year. Revenues from all federal 
agencies totaled $115.1 million, a drop of 
$15.3 million from the previous year. 
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However, the report added, much of this 
decline was offset by an increase to 18.9 
billion kilowatt-hours from 16.8 billion in 
power purchases by municipalities and co- 
ops, retail power distributors, and directly 
served industrial plants. In all, TVA re- 
ported gross income from power opera- 
tions of $233.5 million—a slight decline 
from the $234.9 million of the year before. 
Total wholesale power sales amounted to 
56.7 billion kilowatt-hours, compared 
with 57 billion the previous year. 

TVA said the $55 million net income in 
fiscal 1957-58 amounted to a return of 3.6 
per cent on the government’s $1.5 billion 
average investment in the power system. 
This is slightly less than the average an- 
nual return of about 4 per cent throughout 
the power authority’s 25-year history. 

A total of $13.8 million was paid by 
TVA and the municipal and co-op distrib- 
utors to states and counties in state and 
local taxes and tax equivalents, the agency 
reported. Of this total, TVA paid nearly 
$5.3 million, the amount required under 
§ 13 of the TVA Act which provides for 
payments in lieu of such taxes amount- 
ing to 5 per cent of gross revenues from 
power sold during the preceding fiscal year 
to all customers except federal agencies. 
The distributors paid a total of about $8.5 
million. 

“The combined payments of TVA and 
the distributors amounted to 6.4 per cent 
of the total revenues received from power 
consumers other than federal agencies 
served directly by TVA,” the report states. 

“In comparison, the state and local 
taxes paid by 12 neighboring private 
utility companies in 1957 ranged from 5.1 
to 11.8 per cent of their operating reve- 
nues and averaged 8.3 per cent.” 


, | ‘HE agency’s annual report empha- 
sizes concern over future TVA power 
supply. At the end of the fiscal year, TVA 
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had under construction seven steam-elec- 
tric generating units with total capacity 
of 1,535,000 kilowatts. These included a 
500,000 generator at Widows Creek steam 
plant, scheduled to be placed in operation 
in the fall of 1960. In addition, the Army 
Engineers are installing 36,000 kilowatts 
of capacity at Cheatham dam hydro plant 
on the Cumberland river; these units will 
help supply the loads on the TVA system. 

“These new units are expected to pro- 
vide a modest margin of capacity over 
requirements in the winter of 1959-60 and 
a slight margin in the winter of 1960-61,” 
the report said. “However, these margins 
could be sharply reduced or changed to 
deficiencies should the Atomic Energy 
Commission decide to operate its Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, and Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, plants at the production levels of 
fiscal year 1957. This required more than 
500,000 kilowatts in addition to the 3,125,- 
000 kilowatts of power provided for in 
long-term contracts between AEC and 
TVA.” 

The report noted that President Eisen- 
hower had not requested construction 
funds last year to begin construction of 
new generating capacity, recommending 
instead legislation to authorize the agency 
to issue revenue bonds. Proponents of 
such legislation have already begun work 
on a new bill to provide the necessary bond 
authority. 


a 


Atomic Development 


— of the Washington scene 

think they detect growing signs of 
approaching harmony on the proper course 
of nuclear power development—a subject 
which up to now has been steeped in con- 
troversy. Agreement now seems possible 
on an accelerated national program to 
achieve economic nuclear power in the 


United States in a decade. Indications of 
an accord between the AEC and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy are blurred 
only by a fear that the Budget Bureau will 
oppose greatly increased expenditures to 
finance a program mutually satisfactory 
to all parties. 

The retirement from the AEC of 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, whose tenure 
as commission chairman was marked by 
bitter animosity between himself and mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee, has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the development 
of an era of good feeling. The new chair- 
man, John A. McCone, has impressed both 
Democrats and Republicans alike on the 
Joint Committee with his willingness at 
least to reappraise previous goals and ob- 
jectives. 

The really encouraging development, 
however, has been a gradual convergence 
of views among the commission, the Joint 
Committee, and the power industry on the 
objectives of an atomic power program. 
Both the committee staff, and the AEC, 
for example, have arrived at the common 
domestic target date of 1968 for achiev- 
ing economically competitive nuclear 
power. The power industry has recom- 
mended construction of eleven types of 
reactors over the next ten years—all of 
which were included in the committee staff 
report. 


_— AEC also seems to be moving to- 
ward the exercise of more direction 
over the power program, long advocated 
by Democrats on the Joint Committee. In 
this connection, the commission recently 
decided that it would specify to private 
industry the types of atomic reactors to 
be built with government aid. Previously, 
the initiative rested with private industry 
in keeping with the commission’s policy 
of relying primarily on private develop- 
ment of large-scale atomic power plants. 
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It has not yet been determined just how 
much direction the AEC is willing to exer- 
cise. 

The reappraisal of the atomic power 
program includes a study by a special com- 
mittee of scientists, businessmen, and edu- 
cators appointed by McCone shortly after 
he took office in July. Its findings have now 
been made public. The reappraisal study 
comes at a time when the power program 
has reached a possible turning point. For 
the last five years the emphasis has been 
on developing and testing many different 
concepts of atomic reactors. Now, in the 
opinion of commission officials, the time 
has come to drop the less promising types 
and press ahead with development and 
construction of plants based on the more 
encouraging concepts. 

The development and construction of 
large atomic reactors would require more 
money than the $125 million now being 
spent by the AEC on reactor research and 
development, a point which is expected 
to draw strong objections from the Budg- 
et Bureau. Still to be settled is the basic 
issue of who will be responsible for build- 
ing the atomic power plants—the govern- 
ment or private industry. 


Life ERE now appears to be a compromise 
in the making under which the govern- 
ment would continue to develop experi- 
mental reactor concepts at its laboratories. 
Once the concepts were proven, the gov- 
ernment would construct small prototype 
plants, in the range of 20,000 to 40,000 
kilowatts, either in co-operation with in- 
dustry or at its own expense if industry 
proved unwilling to participate. Private 
industry would be responsible for building 
the larger plants. 


Advertising Expenses 


NVESTOR-OWNED electric utility com- 
panies are hoping to place in the rec- 
ords of the Federal Power Commission 
the full story on the extent to which gov- 
ernment power activities competes with 
private industry. The FPC has agreed to 
rule on whether the companies should be 
permitted to do this in connection with a 
dispute between the government and 76 
private power companies over the cost of 
advertisements attacking government 
power as unfair competition. 

Hearings opened early this month be- 
fore FPC Examiner Edward B. Marsh on 
whether the cost of certain advertisements 
sponsored in 1957 by “America’s Inde- 
pendent Light and Power Companies” 
should be treated, for rate-making pur- 
poses, as a business expense or charged 
to stockholders under the commission’s 
accounting rules. The hearings were 
scheduled by the FPC after the companies 
charged their advertising cost, $557,646, 
to expenses. FPC staff lawyers argue that 
the advertising was “political” and that 
the cost should be borne by stockholders, 
and not the consumers. 

The hearings ran into a snag almost im- 
mediately when Colonel H. S. Bennion, 
former general managing director of the 
Edison Electric Institute, opened the pro- 
ceedings with testimony declaring govern- 
ment power to be an increasing threat to 
electric companies. FPC lawyers imme- 
diately protested this testimony and were 
backed up by Examiner Marsh, who 
agreed that such evidence was irrelevant 
to the hearings. The companies have ap- 
pealed this ruling to the commission, 
which will have to decide how far the 
hearings should go into the dispute. 
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Double Criticism for the FCC 


gegen reform legislation for the 
FCC came from two different quarters 
in the new Congress. In addition to general 
proposals for reforming regulatory pro- 
cedure for all commissions, the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
had some special suggestions for the FCC 
and those with whom it deals. One of 
these would bar the present practice of 
rival applicants for radio or TV licenses 
buying one another off, pending final de- 
cision on competitive applications. Even 
more controversial was the proposal that 
FCC approval must be obtained before 
anyone can even negotiate to buy an exist- 
ing station and that hearings must auto- 
matically be held. Another would require 
that FCC pass on procedural motions 
within sixty days to end the present abuse 
of hinder-and-delay tactics by rival at- 
torneys. 

The other reform proposals for the 
FCC came from another House subcom- 
mittee, the antitrust group headed by Ju- 
dicial Committee Chairman Celler (Dem- 
ocrat, New York). It released a staff re- 
port chiding the FCC for not having al- 
ready adopted a suitable code of ethics to 
end conflict of interest and other improper 
conduct on the part of the commission 
members and staff and regulated indus- 


tries. The Celler report would ban all 
gratuities to FCC members or personnel, 
all “leaking” of confidential information, 
and informal contacts and pressures off 
the record. It follows largely the general 
line of the House Oversight Subcommit- 
tee. 


S ims House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight ended its technical 
existence with a report calling for a num- 
ber of laws designed to prevent the use of 
improper pressure on federal regulatory 
agencies. One reform requests the new 
House to authorize the continuance of the 
investigation into federal commission 
practices, either by the Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee or by some perma- 
nent subcommittee of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee. It was generally 
assumed that the House would agree to 
this. 

To end the abuse of pressure to influ- 
ence the outcome of commission deci- 
sions, the subcommittee report recom- 
mends the following: (1) a statutory 
code of ethics, together with laws that 
would prescribe both civil and criminal 
sanctions for anyone using backstage at- 
tempts to influence the six federal regula- 
tory agencies; (2) legislation to make it 
mandatory that all communications from 
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Congressmen to agency commissioners re- 
garding pending cases be put on the public 
record, including so-called “status letters” 
inquiring into the progress of particular 
cases; (3) continuance of the investiga- 
tion and expanded authority to look into 
the activities of other federal agencies, 
including the Weather Bureau, Bureau of 
Standards, Railroad Retirement Board, 
and others. 


Ox proposed procedural change was 
believed certain to provoke much 
controversy. This would permit the six 
regulatory agencies to conduct court suits 
on their own, instead of depending on the 
Justice Department as at present. This 
purpose would be to free the commissions 
from dependence on any department of 
the Executive branch of the government. 
Frequently the Justice Department and 
the agencies have been at odds on legal 
issues. Another recommendation would 
deprive the President of the authority to 
name the chairman of a regulatory com- 
mission, which would name its own chair- 
man. On the other hand, the President 
would be granted authority to fire any 
commissioner for malfeasance. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that the Presi- 
dent may not remove a commissioner for 
any cause. 

A general conclusion of the report ends 
on a platitudinous note which can hardly 
be conclusive, mainly that commissioners 
should be good, honest, competent, etc., 
which nobody will deny. The report states 
that many of the problems of the regula- 
tory agencies could be solved by removing 
the appointment of commissioners from 
politics and naming men of “unquestioned 
ability and character.” There was no dis- 
sent to this. But two Republican members 
will probably file special reports dissenting 
from some of the more particular com- 
mentary of the majority. 
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Push-button Telephone 

HE Bell system is bringing out a 

streamlined push-button telephone 
for people in business who make or take 
a lot of calls. In looks and features, it is 
unlike any previous telephone. The new 
instrument, the “Call Director,” is a low, 
compact button-studded unit with hand 
receiver cradled at its side. It has special 
features that should make life easier for 
busy executives and for secretaries or 
clerks who answer calls for a number of 
people. At the touch of a button, it can 
provide interoffice communication, ar- 
range conference calls, and “add on” 
other extensions to incoming calls. 

The Call Director was tested in a six- 
month trial among business customers in 
New York city. Bell companies will in- 
troduce it in January in two models. One 
provides up to 18 push buttons. A larger 
model has up to 30 push buttons. The 
clear plastic push buttons light up to indi- 
cate incoming calls, lines in use, and lines 
on which calls are being held. The names 
and numbers beside the buttons appear in 
rectangular windows. The slanted oper- 
ating panel permits easy reading of num- 
bers and ready use of the buttons. 

The square design of the push buttons 
increases their surface area, giving the 
finger a better target. This shape also 
takes into consideration the fact that 
many women users will be accustomed to 
similar keys on their typewriters. Bell 
engineers say the instrument’s special de- 
sign makes possible fast installation and 
rearrangement of service, with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to telephone users. 
The sets will be available in four colors— 
light gray, moss green, ivory, and beige. 


¥ 


FCC Developments 


| wees opened late in December be- 
fore the FCC on the application of 
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co-operative motor carriers in Texas to 
operate their own point-to-point micro- 
wave radio system. The applications filed 
in the name of Central Freight Lines, 
Inc., seek authorization of a point-to- 
point microwave system between Dallas 
and Fort Worth. The applications are be- 
ing contested by Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company and Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

On behalf of the motor carriers, Pres- 
ident Ray H. Linam appeared for Central 
Freight Lines, Inc., and O. B. English ap- 
peared for Red Ball Motor Freight, Inc. 
They were cross-examined in FCC hear- 
ings before Examiner J. A. Kyle. They 
took the position that the co-operative 
motor carriers were “within their rights” 
to establish a point-to-point microwave 
system of privately owned communica- 
tions on an experimental basis. Also 
cross-examined was Roy W. Olson of 
Motorola, Inc., a technical witness. 

Witnesses for the Southwestern Bell 
and Western Union are scheduled to be 
cross-examined at a resumption of hear- 
ings March 31st. Direct testimony in writ- 
ten form is being distributed to all parties 
before February 16th. 


* * * * * 


orn U. S. circuit court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia has refused 
to interfere with the FCC’s handling of 
petitions by privately owned “common 
carriers” seeking to render community 
antenna television service. Six petitioners 
in this class had asked the court to order 
the FCC to grant the applications or give 
reasons why they should not be granted. 
The court ruled, however, that the FCC 
had not taken, as yet, an unreasonable 
time to act on the construction permits in 
the light of a broad inquiry into the effect 
of community antenna television opera- 
tions on television broadcasting. This 
general inquiry by the FCC is still pending 


and the commission has meanwhile sus- 
pended the granting of further permits of 
this character. The would-be operators of 
the community antenna television systems 
take the position that they were being 
injured by the delay to which the FCC 
has subjected applications for microwave 
relay systems to serve community tele- 
vision systems. 
*x* * * * * 


i i FCC is continuing its company- 
by-company revision of depreciation 
rates for Bell system subsidiaries. The 
latest announced change was for the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Bell Telephone Company of Ne- 
vada. The new depreciation rates, retro- 
active to January 1, 1958, represent an 
overall net increase in annual depreciation 
charges of approximately 4.8 per cent for 
the Pacific Company and 9.3 per cent for 
the Nevada Company. In dollar amounts 
this would mean an increase in annual de- 
preciation charges of almost $6 million 
for Pacific, but only about $150,000 for 
Bell of Nevada. The commission’s action 
was based on the “total life” concept of 
depreciable property rather than the “sur- 
viving life” formula favored by the Cali- 
fornia commission. The FCC did indicate, 
however, that it would be glad to co- 
operate with the California and other 
state commissions in further studies, pref- 
erably under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Util- 
ity Commissioners. 


* 
House Bill Hits Pay TV 


HAIRMAN Oren Harris (Democrat. 

Arkansas) of the House Commerce 
Committee on January 12th introduced 
legislation that would at least temporarily 
ban pay television. But at the same time 
he attacked current TV programs for 
their present quality and variety. The ban 
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would remain in effect until Congress en- 
acts legislation specifically regulating pay 
TV operations. The ban would be com- 
plete except for permitting limited tech- 
nical tests. “In my opinion, television pro- 
grams available to the American people 
have become highly commercialized and 
their adequacy in the public interest with 
respect to both quality and variety have 
been questioned,”’ Harris stated. 

He said the “promoters of pay tele- 
vision have held out the promise of im- 
proving present television programs.” But 
he said “notwithstanding these promises 
there is grave risk that in the absence of 
federal law providing for regulation such 
operations might result in the imposition 
of great financial burdens on the Amer- 
ican people without bringing about a cor- 
responding improvement in_ television 
programs.” Harris said his committee 
would hold hearings “at an early date” 
on his proposed ban as well as other legis- 
lation that may be introduced on pay TV. 

Harris introduced his bill shortly after 
staff members of the Senate Commerce 
Committee released a report recommend- 
ing that the FCC should immediately take 
up the job of regulating pay television. 
The commission agreed last year to hold 
up permitting pay television after receiv- 
ing a request from Harris to do so. Harris 
said, in introducing his bill, that it would 
ban pay television both by broadcasting 
and by wire except for technical tests con- 
ducted over “relatively short periods.” He 
noted that “certain promoters” of pay 
TV have plans to set up pay TV by wire 
“in an apparent effort to escape federal 


regulation.” 
e 


Phone Firm Sues Commission 


EST Coast TELEPHONE COMPANY 
last month named Oregon Public 


Utility Commissioner Howard Morgan as 
defendant in a Marion county circuit court 
complaint attacking a December 12th 
commission’s order which limited ex- 
change-rate increases to less than half the 
figure requested by the company. 

West Coast charged that the portion of 
the order restricting the raise in exchange 
rates to $259,543 annually denied the 
company a reasonable return on its in- 
vestment in Oregon. The filing alleged 
that this, in turn, deprived the company 
of its property “without due process of 
law—contrary to the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution.” 

The complaint asserted that 23 findings 
in Morgan’s order were not supported by 
evidence adduced in lengthy proceedings 
conducted by the commission in North 
Bend, Milwaukie, La Grande, and Salem. 

The complaint struck at the commis- 
sion’s conclusion that “by reason of the 
substandard service conditions and prac- 
tices of record, the company’s rate of 
return should be fixed in the lower ranges 
of the zone of reasonableness.” The court 
filing described this conclusion and the 
findings as “erroneous, illogical, and un- 
lawful.” 

The company applied to the commission 
early last year for rate relief in the gross 
amount of $834,000 annually. Morgan’s 
order granted a raise in yearly revenue in 
the amount of $440,000. The entire dif- 
ference of some $394,000 was reflected 
in the commissioner’s disallowance of re- 
quested exchange-rate hikes. 


_ Coast asked the court to set 
aside the findings and conclusions to 
which it objected and to direct the com- 
mission to issue an order granting the full 
$834,000 in rate relief which it had re- 
quested last year. 
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Financial News 


and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Unlity Financing, 1958, 
About Equaled 1957 


oa utility financing in 1958 was 

approximately the same as in the 

previous year. The following figures were 

compiled by Ebasco Services (see accom- 
panying table) : 

Millions of Dollars 

1958 1957 

Electric Utilities $2,379 $2,504 

Gas Companies 1,382 1,075 


Telephone Companies .... 1,208 1,331 
Other Companies 14 40 


$4,982 $4,950 





The electric utilities, despite adverse 
money conditions during much of 1958 
and a buoyant stock market, did a larger 
proportion of their financing through 
senior securities than in the previous year. 
Surprisingly, over $277 million preferred 
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stock was sold compared with only $107 
million in 1957. Bond issues totaled $1,- 
812 million versus $1,935 million. Com- 
mon stock sales in 1958 totaled only $290 
million versus $462 million. 

On the other hand, the gas companies 
despite their regulatory troubles sold more 
common stock than in the previous year— 
$159 million versus $100 million. More 
bonds were also sold—$1,095 million 
versus $845 million—while the amount of 
preferred stock ($128 million versus $129 
million) did not change materially. The 
telephone companies sold very little pre- 
ferred or common stock in 1957-58 (the 
big AT&T issue of common stock was in 
1956) but it should be noted that the Bel! 
system obtains a substantial amount o 
common stock money through debenture 
conversions atid sales of stock to em- 
ployees. 


oe to the method of financing: 
the utilities obtained $582 million 
bond and preferred stock money through 
private offerings last year compared with 
$481 million in 1957. However, the com- 
parison varies—the gas companies were 
much more active in private placements 
last year than the electric companies, 
probably due to special conditions which 
made public offerings less practicable. The 
gas companies sold $390 million securities 
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to institutions, compared with only $131 
million sold by electric utilities. The tele- 
phone companies made comparatively 
small use of private financing—presum- 
ably most of it was done by the smaller 
independents, which traditionally raise 
money in this manner. 

A considerable amount of refunding 
was done in the first half of 1958 before 
high money rates again intervened; a 
number of companies were able to refund 
the high coupon rates put out in the previ- 
ous year. Total refunding for the year was 
$233 million compared with $78 million 
in the previous year. The amount of “di- 
vestments” remained small, $15 million 
versus $36 million in 1957. 


evo increase in total subscription sales 
last year was due entirely to the sale 
of AT&T debentures, not underwritten. 
Negotiated sales (other than on “rights” 
issues) were more important last year 
than in 1957—nearly $1 billion of securi- 
ties were sold to the public by direct ar- 
rangements with banking groups. Percent- 
age comparisons on methods of financing 
for the two years are as follows: 


1958 1957 
3% 
8 
2 


Subscriptions 
Competitive Bidding .... — 
Negotiated Sales ....... 4% 
No Underwriting ....... 17 





Total Subscription ... 21% 14% 
Competitive Bidding 47 61 
Negotiated Sales ......... 20 15 
Private Sales: ..........0.. 12 10 

Total Financing ...... 100% 100% 


ra 
General Telephone Merger 





Seman TELEPHONE CORPORATION 
has issued a notice and proxy state- 
ment for a special meeting of stockholders 
to be held February 11th to vote on the 
proposed merger of Sylvania Electric 
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Products, Inc., into General, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

Reasons for the merger, from the view- 
point of General Telephone, are increased 
diversification, substantially increased re- 
search and development facilities (par- 
ticularly in the electronics field), and the 
ability to serve better the national defense 
effort. Advantages to Sylvania include in- 
creased ability to finance research, and 
stronger research facilities; the financial 
stability afforded by telephone operations; 
and the General’s experience and back- 
ground in foreign fields. The Sylvania or- 
ganization will continue to function as a 
corporate entity (a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary) following the merger. General’s 
new name will be General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation. 


ian the plan each share of Sylvania 
common will be converted into one 
share of common of the surviving corpo- 
ration. Each share of Sylvania’s noncon- 
vertible preferred stock will be converted 
into two shares of 4.36 per cent convertible 
preferred stock of the surviving corpora- 
tion. Options to purchase stock of Syl- 
vania now outstanding will be assumed by 
General. Sylvania’s 44 per cent convertible 
subordinated debentures due 1983 will be 
redeemed to the extent not converted into 
common stock. 

Donald C. Power, president of General, 
will be elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of the surviving 
corporation, and Don G. Mitchell of Syl- 
vania will be elected president. The tenta- 
tive effective date of the merger is March 
5th. Pro forma capitalization of the 
merged company would be as follows: 

D 

Millions Cont 

Long-term Debt 47% 
Preferred Stock 12 


Common Stock Equity 
(19,624,935 shares) .... 543 41 
$1,339 100% 
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The numerous adjustments involved in 
this tabulation are explained in the proxy 
statement. The pro forma consolidated 
plant account (net) is $1,105,044,000, cur- 
rent assets $395,787,000, and current lia- 
bilities $218,577,000. 


-n share earnings on the merged basis 
(pro forma consolidated) would be as 
follows: 


Ten months ended October 31, 1958 $2.49 
Calendar year 1957 3.12 
1956 3.14 
1955 2.91 
1954 2.27 
1953 2.14 
Share earnings for the ten months end- 
ed October 31, 1958, would be reduced to 
$2.44 after giving effect to full conversion 
of Sylvania convertible debentures. Pro 
forma book value of the new stock as of 
October 31, 1958, was $26.42. 
The proxy statement contains lengthy 
descriptions of the business of the two 
companies and their subsidiaries. 


> 


Pension Funds and 
Common Stocks 


ae L. HoweLt, well-known pension 

and utility consultant and formerly on 
the faculties of New York and Columbia 
universities, has written an article for the 
Harvard Business Review (November- 
December issue, pages 92-106) on “‘Com- 
mon Stocks and Pension Fund Investing.” 
He points out the severe impact of infla- 
tion on pension funds, as illustrated by the 
fact that one-third of pension contribu- 
tions of the Bell telephone system are re- 
quired to make up the inadequacies of past 
contributions. 

The Bell pension fund, covering almost 
a million employees and with investments 
of some $2.6 billion, in 1938 decided to 
limit investments to securities “legal” for 
New York insurance companies, and cor- 
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porate bondholdings were further re- 
stricted to those rated A or better. Since 
1945 the New York Telephone Company 
pension fund (about 10 per cent of the 
system total) has earned an average of 
only 2.77 per cent. Moreover, at the end 
of 1957 the market value of the Bell sys- 
tem pension portfolio was about 7 per 
cent below amortized book cost. How- 
ever, Bell pension policy (originally 
drafted under the depressed conditions of 
the early 1930’s) has recently been modi- 
fied to permit allocation of 10 per cent of 
the fund to common stock investments. 


Open ELEcTRIC, which also limited 
its fund to “legal investments” for 
some years, in 1950 allocated 30 per cent 
of its fund to common stocks on a dollar- 
averaging basis, with provisions for accel- 
erated purchases on market declines. The 
fund in 1957 realized an average return 
of about 3.80 per cent. Going to a further 
extreme, some 30 employer organizations 
have in recent years adopted the variable 
annuity retirement plan with investment 
entirely in equities. One of these funds has 
increased in value at an average rate of 
13 per cent annually. 

Professor Howell’s article contains an 
interesting summary of some of the long- 
term studies of common stock investing, 
such as that of the Cowles Commission re- 
port of 1938 which showed an average re- 
turn of nearly 7 per cent over a 68-year 
period of investment in stocks. He also 
points out that the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has shown a 3 per cent average 
annual increase and an average 5 per cent 
yield over the past fifty years. 

However, the article was written before 
a substantial part of the recent advance in 
the stock market. Government bonds can 
now be purchased to yield more than 
“good” common stocks. This is probably 
a temporary condition and Professor 
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Howell stresses the fact that dollar-aver- 
aging permits purchase of stocks at all 
levels. While there might be some ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of buying substan- 
tial amounts of common stock for pension 
funds at present inflated prices, neverthe- 
less it is obvious that most pension funds 
have followed too inflexible a policy in 
the past. They should be prepared to buy 
either bonds or stocks depending upon 
relative market conditions, with a proper 
balancing of income and capital gain po- 
tentialities. 


* 


Supplementary Rate Study 
Shows Gradually Rising 
Rate of Return 


ene ANDERSEN & Co. has issued 
“Supplement No. 2” on “Return 
Allowed in Public Utility Rate Cases,” 
giving a digest of cases during 1953-57 
and about the first half of 1958. As in 
the past, cases are tabulated by years 
and thereunder alphabetically by states, 
showing the type of utility service, the re- 
turn allowed, the amount of the rate base, 
and the type of rate base. Brief excerpts 
from the decision or explanatory com- 
ments are given on each case; PUR sum- 
maries are used in some cases. A complete 
index of cases in this and previous issues 
of the bulletin, arranged by states, is also 
added covering the whole period, from 
about 1915 to date. 


Electric 


6.3—5.3% 
6.5—5.0 


7.4—6.0% 
6.4—5.0 
7A—5.7 
6.5—5.8 
8.0—4.9 
7.0—4.5 
6.8—5.0 
6.7—5.0 


*First half. 
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Telephone 


In the foreword the firm points out that 
since 1950 there has been a noticeable 
trend away from original cost (which 
largely prevailed in the late 1930’s and 
throughout the 1940’s with many state 
commissions) to the concept of fair value 
in the rate base. This development has 
been supported by court decisions, revers- 
ing commission rules which adhered to a 
strict original cost basis. Thus fair value 
has been reaffirmed in Alabama, Iowa, and 
Missouri. However, in Maine, which had 
been considered a fair value state, the 
legislature has in effect ordered a return 
to original cost. 


N° definite pattern has emerged, the 
firm reports, as to an exact method 
or formula for determining fair rate of 
return. Several commissions give substan- 
tial weight to accounting and statistical 
analyses, while others recognize higher in- 
terest rates as a factor. In cases involving 
the operating companies of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph system, increas- 
ing use has been made by the state com- 
missions of the device of a hypothetical 
debt ratio, higher than the actual ratio. In 
recognition of the fact that “test-year” 
data may already be out of date when con- 
sidered by a commission, “attrition” re- 
sulting from continuing inflation has been 
given weight in some cases in fixing rate 
of return. 

The treatment accorded deferred in- 
come taxes in rate cases varies consider- 


e 


Range of _ Allowed 
as 


Most a, Return Allowed 


Electric Telephone 


8.0—5.3% 6.0% 
7.0—5.0 5 
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ably. (See discussion in this department, 
January Ist issue.) Cases in which de- 
ferred taxes were considered in a determi- 
nation of either rate of return or rate base 
are indicated with an asterisk in the digest 
of the cases. 

The arithmetical results for rate of re- 
turn are shown in charts, from which we 
have obtained the approximate figures 
shown in the table on page 184. 


W: have analyzed the total number of 
cases each year to obtain the propor- 
tion in which a fair value rate base was 
allowed, as follows: 1958, 32 per cent; 
1957, 19 per cent ; 1956, 27 per cent; 1955, 


& 


33 per cent; 1954, 35 per cent; 1953, 26 
per cent. 

It would be somewhat dangerous to 
rely very closely on any of the above av- 
erages and totals, since the decisions vary 
widely in importance and character. For 
example, in one line we find a rate base of 
over a billion dollars and in the next a 
base of only one million. Also, fair value 
in some cases means only nominal recog- 
nition of inflation. A study of the most 
important cases would be more rewarding 
than the statistical averages here present- 
ed. However, our figures may have some 
value for those interested merely in a gen- 
eral résumé. 


RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 


1/7/59 Divt 
Price dend 
About Rate 


Pipelines and Integrated Systems 


Ala.-Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 
American Nat. Gas ..... 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas . 
Colo. Interstate Gas .... 
Columbia Gas System ... 
Commonwealth Gas 
Commonwealth N. G. ... 
Gonsol. Gas" Wil, 46... 
Consol: Nat: Gas «53... 
E. Tenn. Nat. Gas 

El Paso Nat. Gas 
Equitable Gas 
FIGUSCOREING Gy. o22c00000 
Kansas Nebr. Nat. Gas .. 
Lone Star Gas 

Miss. River Fuel 
Montana Dakota Util. . 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 
National Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas .... 
Panhandle East. P. L. .. 
Pennsylvania Gas 
Peoples G. L. & Coke .... 
Southern Nat. Gas ...... 
Southern Union Gas .... 
Penn. Gas’ Drang, < os... 
Texas East. Trans 

destas Gas Trans: ....... 
Transcont. Gas P. L. .... 
United Gas Corp. 


$1.20 
2.60 
1.20 
1.25 
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Aver. 

Incr. 

In Sh. Price- 
% In- Earns. Earns. 
crease 1952-57 Ratio 


Approz. 
Div. Common 
Pay- Stock 
out Equity 


Recent 
Share 
Earnings 


$1.62Se 
4.21Se 
1.85De 
1.99Se 
1.53Se 
.40De 
3.26Se 
1.67Jy 
3.17Se 


To 13% 
12 
47 
12 


75% 
62 


65 
63 


41% 
3 


16.5 
9% 173 68% 
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Aver. 
' Incr. Appros, 
Annual 1/7/59 Divi- Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
ev’. ee Price dend Approx. _ Share % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill.) (Continued) About Rate Yield Earnings crease 1952-57 Ratio out Equity 


Retail Distributors 


Alabama Gas 

Atlanta Gas Light 
Berkshire Gas .......... 
Bridgeport Gas 
Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 
Brooklyn Union Gas .... 
Cascade Nat. Gas 
Central Elec. & Gas .... 
Cent. Indiana Gas 
Chattanooga Gas 

Gas Service 

Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas 

Indiana Gas & Water .. 
Laclede Gas 

Michigan Gas Util. ...... 
Midsouth Gas 
Minneapolis Gas 

Miss. Valley Gas 

Mobile Gas Service 

New Haven Gas 

New Jersey Nat. Gas ... 
No. Illinois Gas 

North Penn Gas 
Northwest Nat. Gas .... 
Pacific Lighting 
Piedmont Natural Gas .. 
Pioneer Nat. Gas 
Portland Gas Lt. ....... 
Providence Gas 

Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 
So. Atlantic Gas 

So. Jersey Gas 

United Gas Impr. ...... 
Wash. Gas Light 

Wash. Nat. Gas 

Western Ky. Gas 


18% 13.3 
11 16.8 
31 16.4 

1 15.2 
43 14.4 
13 
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11 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER STOCKS 


Incr. Approx. 

Annual 1/7/59 = Divi- Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
ev. Price dend —- Share % In- Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill. ) About Rate teld Earnings crease 1952-57 Ratio out Equity 


Communications 
Bell System 


$6,313 Amer. T. & T. (Cons.) .. 
303 Bell Tel. of Canada .... 
46 Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel, .... 


S 8%*$13.53Au 3% *17.7 
A : 5 
O 

232 . Mountain Sts. T. & T. .. 
Ss 
O 


2.00De Dil 21. 

4.93De 18.9 
9.14Au 16.6 
8.54Se 19.3 
8.81N 18.5 
1.90De 23.7 


324 New England T. & T. .. 
864 Soa as eee 
108 So. New Eng. Tel 
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Aver. 
Incr. Approx. 
1/7/59 = Divi- Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
. Price dend Approx. —_Share Yo Im Earns. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Continued) About Rate Yield Earnings crease 1952-57 Ratio out Equity 


Independents 
Anglo-Canadian Tel. .... 41 
British Col. Tel. 45 
Calif. Inter. Tel. 

Calif. Water & Tel. 
Central Telephone 
Commonwealth Tel. 
Florida Telephone 
General Telephone 
Hawaiian Telephone .... 
Inter-Mountain Tel. ..... 
Rochester Tel. 
Southeastern Tel. ....... 
Southwestern St. Tel. .. 
United Utilities 

West Coast Tel. 
Western Union Tel. 


9% $3.11Se D4% 56% 13.2 39% 55% 

1.90Se D27 23.7 105 31 
83Se D24 16.9 
1 16.2 


D6 
D16 
D10 
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Averages 


Transit Companies 
Baltimore Transit 
Cincinnati Transit 

Fifth Ave. Coach 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 
Nat. City Lines 

Niagara Frontier Trans. . 
inlas Dratifie sss scs06ec- 
Pittsburgh Rys. ........ 11 
Rochester Transit 

St. Louis P. S. 

wit City. TP. cessess 
United Transit 


$1.01De 
.52De 
2.46De 
1.22De 
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Averages 


Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
American Water Works . : 4.0% $ .96Se D2% 5% 


Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif, Water Service .... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water 
New Haven Water 
Ohio Water Serv. ...... 
Phila. & Sub. Water .... 
Plainfield Union Water . 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Sprirgbrook ... 
South. Calif. Water .... F 4. 
W. Va. Water Service .. : 3.1 


Averages 4.5% D6% 7% 15.9 


A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je—June; Jy—July; Au—Au- 
gust; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. NC—Not comparable. NA—Not 
available. D—Decrease. *On average shares. (a)—Adjusted to eliminate 13 cents per share of nonre- 
curring tax savings. (b)—Also stock dividend in 1958. (d)—Also 1 per cent stock dividend quarterly. (e)— 
Also 10 per cent stock dividend May 19, 1958. (f)—Includes extras. (g)—Four per cent stock dividend 
June 6, 1958. (h)—Also 2 per cent stock dividend December 1, 1958. (i)—Also 5 per cent stock dividend 
December 29, 1958. 
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What Others Think 


Co-op Sale Sets Precedent 


Hs was made December 23, 1958, 
when Jersey Central Power & Light 
Company took over the electric facilities 
and other assets of the Tri-County Rural 
Electric Company, Inc., a 2,365-stock- 
holder co-operative electric utility serving 
approximately 2,600 customers in parts of 
Monmouth, Ocean, Middlesex, and Bur- 
lington counties, New Jersey. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, the sale of Tri-County Rural Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., and the acquisition 
thereof by Jersey Central Power & Light 
was the first REA east of Arizona and 
the Rockies ever sold to a private utility. 

The legal closing on December 23, 1958, 
culminated negotiations between Jersey 
Central Power & Light Company and 
Tri-County that began early in 1958 after 
some Tri-County customers, apparently 
dissatisfied with the service they were re- 
ceiving under Tri-County, approached 
JCP&L with a suggestion that the larger 
utility purchase the co-operative. 

First official step in the negotiations 
came February 13, 1958, when President 
Charles E. Kohlhepp of JCP&L, in a let- 
ter to the Tri-County board of directors, 
requested an informal meeting between 
JCP&L representatives and the Tri-Coun- 
ty board. Purpose of the meeting, Kohl- 
hepp said in his letter, would be to “infor- 
mally discuss and explore the possibility 
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of the purchase by us of the distribution 
facilities and business of Tri-County.” 


Meeting Set 


FTER several other letters were ex- 
changed between the two companies 
and an informal meeting in March, a 
meeting of Tri-County customer-share- 
holders was set for July 29, 1958. Prior 
to the meeting, the possible purchase by 
JCP&L of the Tri-County system received 
the support and endorsement of several 
granges in the largely rural area served by 
Tri-County. First grange to back the idea 
was the Liberty Grange in Howell town- 
ship which in a resolution stated : 


... the portion of the membership who 
now or would in the future receive elec- 
tric service from Tri-County Rural 
Electric Company, Inc., desires to ob- 
tain the benefits of improved service and 
the benefits of lower electric rates avail- 
able to the customers of Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company. 


The suggested acquisition by JCP&L 
also received heavy support from a group 
of Tri-County customer-shareholders call- 
ing themselves the committee for im- 
proved electric service. 

At the July 29th meeting, Tri-County 
customer-shareholders, by a vote of 697 
to 63, authorized the Tri-County board of 
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directors to negotiate with JCP&L and to 
seek a firm offer from Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company for Tri-County’s 
business and assets. 


Offer Made 


Sky JCP&L offer was made September 
5, 1958, and was accompanied by a 
certified check for $917,000 made payable 
to The Freehold Trust Company, Free- 
hold, New Jersey, as escrow agent for 
Tri-County and JCP&L. Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company offered to as- 
sume and agreed to pay all balance sheet 
liabilities of Tri-County as of the date of 
closing except member stock liability, for 
which it offered to pay $76,000 for dis- 
tribution among the Tri-County customer- 
shareholders. 

The offer noted that the adjusted net 
equity of Tri-County customer-sharehold- 
ers was $25,020.48, as of July 31, 1958. 
The $76,000 offer by JCP&L, therefore, 
gives the members of Tri-County an 
equity of more than $50,000 in excess of 
the adjusted net members’ equity as of 
that date. 

A breakdown of the $917,000 escrow 
amount, made in order to guaranty certi- 
fied funds for the liquidation of certain 
obligations of Tri-County (with Jersey 
Central assuming the other liabilities of 
Tri-County), is as follows: 

Total liquidation of the long-term 

debt of Tri-County to REA 

Total repayment of the emergency 


short-time REA borrowing of Tri- 
County to meet current operating 


$806,714.34 


31,000.00 
76,000.00 


expenses 
Jersey Central Power & Light Com- 
pany offer to Tri-County 
Estimated reserve for interest ac- 
crued on above REA obligations to 
the date of closing 3,285.66 


$917,000.00 
Saving for Customers 


HE Offer stated that, based on a com- 
plete bill analysis of all Tri-County 


customers for the 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1958, JCP&L’s rates would 
mean an annual saving of $46,860 to pres- 
ent Tri-County customers on electric con- 
sumptions for that period. 

In its offer, JCP&L proposed to spend 
approximately $365,000 to improve Tri- 
County’s transmission and distribution 
system and to bring it up to JCP&L’s 
standards for serving its other customers. 

JCP&L promised to offer all Tri-Coun- 
ty employees jobs at JCP&L’s prevailing 
wage rate for the highest JCP&L classifi- 
cation for which they could qualify and 
at a wage rate at least equal to that re- 
ceived from Tri-County as at July 31, 
1958. The larger utility also offered Tri- 
County employees seniority and fringe 
benefits enjoyed by JCP&L employees. 

The offer received the almost immedi- 
ate endorsement of the committee for im- 
proved electric service, and at the same 
time faced opposition from a group of Ti 
County members who formed a committe 
for the protection of the interests of mem- 
bers of Tri-County Rural Electric. 


Shortly thereafter, the Tri-County 
board of directors recommended rejection 
of the JCP&L offer terming it “insuffi- 
cient.”” The board claimed the offer which 
was based on the co-operative’s book value 
did not adequately reflect the full and true 
value of the facilities installed. 


I spite of the opposition, at a meeting 
September 22, 1958, Tri-County mem- 
bers by substantial majority adopted a 
resolution directing that the board of di- 
rectors sell the Tri-County properties, 
facilities, and business assets to JCP&L 
on the receipt of the written consent of 
not less than two-thirds of the member- 
stockholders. The consent of two-thirds 
of the stockholders to sell the assets of a 
corporation is a requirement under the 
New Jersey statutes. 
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Written Consents 


FTER the resolution was passed, George 

A. Wendel, chairman of the commit- 

tee for improved electric service, presented 

the board with written consents of, al- 

legedly, 1,887 Tri-County member-stock- 
holders. 

This left the matter up to the Tri- 
County board, which according to its at- 
torney, was not legally bound by the sub- 
mission of the written consents to accept 
the Jersey Central offer. On September 
26, 1958, the Tri-County board received 
an order from the state commission di- 
recting the co-operative to improve service 
to its customers and to report within 
thirty days the steps it was taking to do 
this. 

The order was the result of commission 
hearings held May 22, June 5, and July 8, 
1958, arising from filed complaints and 
testimony by a number of Tri-County cus- 
tomers about the hardships they suffered 
from widespread interruptions in the co- 
operative’s electric service following a 
severe snowstorm March 20 and 21, 1958, 
and the duration of such outages. 

The Tri-County board of directors at 
a meeting September 29, 1958, by a vote 
of five to three, agreed to sell Tri-County 
to Jersey Central Power & Light Com- 
pany, subject to the approval of the board 
of public utility commissioners of New 
Jersey and subject to the consent of at 
least two-thirds of the member-stockhold- 
ers. At a meeting of Tri-County board of 
directors on October 10, 1958, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted authorizing 
the officers of Tri-County to enter into an 
agreement (of sale) and which was signed 
on said date. On October 14, 1958, certifi- 
cation was given that there were 1,817 
valid written consents submitted, which 
constituted approximately 77 per cent of 
the membership. The difference between 


the number of consent signatures submit- 
ted and the certified number resulted from 
duplications (a member-stockholder was 
only entitled to one share regardless of 
number of locations at which service was 
taken), signatures by one member of the 
family with the membership registered in 
another family member’s name, illegible 
signatures, etc. 


O* October 14, 1958, Tri-County and 
Jersey Central filed a joint applica- 
tion with the state commission requesting 
approval of the sale of the properties, fa- 
cilities, and business assets of Tri-County 
and the acquisition thereof by Jersey Cen- 
tral. Hearings were conducted by the com- 
mission on October 31 and November 3, 
1958. A committee for protection of stock- 
holders opposed the application during the 
hearings. The joint petition was approved 
by the commission on December 4, 1958. 

Throughout the entire negotiations, the 
National Rural Electric Co-operative As- 
sociation vigorously opposed the sale of 
Tri-County to Jersey Central, even to the 
point of Joe Jenness, assistant general 
manager of NRECA, testifying at the 
commission hearings. Tri-County Rural 
Electric Company, Inc., was not a mem- 
ber of NRECA. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Company 
has announced that it started the work of 
improving the Tri-County system. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, iwo REA’s (one of which was not 
yet in operation) were sold in 1945 to 
private utilities, one in 1946, one not yet 
in operation in 1947, and one each in the 
years 1949, 1952, and 1956. All of the 
seven REA’s involved in the prior tabula- 
tion were located in California, Oregon, 
Utah, and Idaho. In October, 1958, Ari- 
zona Public Service Company acquired the 
Verde (Arizona) Electric Co-op, Inc. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


Gas Industry Looks for Continued Growth 


Ww" a record breaking 32 million 
customers and current annual sales 
of more than $4.5 billion. the gas utility 
and pipeline industry enters 1959 confi- 
dent that it will continue its dynamic 
growth pattern and provide even greater 
service to millions of residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial consumers. 

Summing up developments in the in- 
dustry last year, J. Theodore Wolfe, pres- 
ident of the American Gas Association, 
predicted the industry would spend be- 
tween $1.7 and $1.8 billion in 1959 for 
the construction and development of gas 
transmission, distribution, and storage, 
with about 97 per cent of these funds ear- 
marked for natural gas facilities. Con- 
struction outlays will total $8.1 billion for 
the four-year period, 1958-61, compared 
with $5.7 billion spent in 1954-57 and 
$5.1 billion in 1950-53. 

“Throughout the United States today 
our industry is providing service for 32.1 
million utility customers,” Wolfe said. 
“They receive gas from approximately 
1,300 distribution companies supplied by 
about 100 transmission companies. In ad- 
dition, some 8.5 million residential cus- 
tomers beyond the present reach of utility 
mains are served by LP (bottled) gas.” 

Wolfe, who is also president of Balti- 
more Gas & Electric Company, reported 
that the average number of utility custom- 
ers served by the industry in 1958 was 
31.4 million, an increase of 2.9 per cent 
over the 1957 average of 30.5 million. 
The year-end total was 32.1 million. Util- 
ity customers receiving natural gas av- 
eraged 28.1 million during the year, a gain 
of 1.1 million or 3.9 per cent more than 
the 27 million served in 1957. Manufac- 
tured and mixed gas customers averaged 
3.1 million, reflecting a decline of 4.5 per 
cent as former users of these fuels con- 


tinued to convert to the use of natural gas. 


Shon number of gas utility customers 
is expected to rise steadily to an esti- 
mated 34 million (31.3 million of whom 
will be residential customers) on the av- 
erage during 1961, Wolfe said, then to 
an average of 38 million by 1965, includ- 
ing 34.9 million residential users. With 
gas replacing oil as the major heating fuel 
for American homes, the industry’s house- 
heating customers now total about 19.1 
million, an increase of 6.7 per cent over 
the previous year, and will reach approx- 
imately 21.6 million by the end of 1960. 
Gas was the preferred heating fuel in 
about 48 per cent of the country’s esti- 
mated 51 million occupied homes and 
apartments as of mid-1958. Our 19.1 mil- 
lion house-heating customers represent 
64.7 per cent of all residential gas custom- 
ers. A year earlier, with 17.9 million 
house-heating customers, the proportion 
was 62.5 per cent. 

Revenues from gas utility and pipeline 
sales to ultimate customers in 1958 soared 
to an all-time high of $4,574 million, a 
gain of 10.6 per cent over the previous 
record of $4,136 million a year ago. Nat- 
ural gas revenues increased 11.3 per cent 
to $4,227 million, compared with the 1957 
total of $3,796 million. Manufactured and 
mixed gas revenues were $330 million, an 
increase of 2.2 per cent above the $323 
million in 1957. 


po climbed to a record nigh ot 8 
billion therms, moving 3.1 ... cent 
above the 77.4 billion ther | up 3.0 per 
cent from 75 billion therms a year earlier. 
Manufactured and mixed gas sales 
amounted to 2.4 billion therms, up 4.2 
per cent. 

“We are steadily increasing our under- 
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ground storage facilities to permit greater 
year-round utilization of pipeline capac- 
ities and facilitate sales by distribution 
companies to consumers for heating use,” 
Wolfe said. He pointed out that at the 
beginning of 1958, there were 199 under- 
ground storage pools and 7,969 wells in 
operation in 19 states—primarily in the 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central 
regions—with an ultimate capacity of 2.6 
trillion cubic feet. 

The amount of natural gas actually in 
storage reached a new high of 1.7 trillion 
cubic feet at the end of 1957, with a max- 
imum daily output of 8.8 billion cubic 
feet. 

Underground storage facilities are 
equivalent to 22 per cent of the industry’s 
gas sales to all types of consumers and 
nearly 70 per cent of total annual sales to 
residential users. Capital investment in 
underground storage fields in 1957 
reached $510 million, up from $445 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The industry spent an 
additional $67 million for such facilities 
during 1958. 

Proved recoverable reserves of natural 
gas reached an all-time high of 246.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet at the start of 1958, Wolfe 
reported. Even though net production 
climbed to a record of 11.5 trillion cubic 
feet in 1957, a net increase of 8.8 trillion 
cubic feet was attained through new dis- 
coveries and other reserve additions total- 
ing 20.1 trillion cubic feet. During the 
past decade, additions to reserves have 
been nearly twice as great as the amount 
of gas withdrawn. 


hye mwonidg recoverable reserves in the 
United States alone—without tak- 
ing into account the vast potential sources 
of supply in Canada and Mexico—have 
been estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at approximately 1,000 trillion 
cubic feet, while other authoritative 
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estimates range from 1,200 to 1,700 
trillion cubic feet. 

Natural gas reserves are concentrated 
in six states—Texas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
fornia—which have combined reserves 
estimated at 229.2 trillion cubic feet, or 
93 per cent of the U. S. total. 

The gas industry intensified its re- 
search, development, and promotion ac- 
tivities in the field of gas air conditioning 
during 1958. Some of the problems inci- 
dent to air conditioning, which until re- 
cently appeared difficult, are rapidly being 
solved. Manufacturers, recognizing the 
tremendous sales possibilities, are aggres- 
sively developing competitively priced 
equipment with which to capitalize on this 
rich potential market. 


f ie AGA research program now has 
developed five air-conditioning proj- 
ects to the operating prototype stage. 
These include the Swiss open-cycle ab- 
sorption system which was demonstrated 
in 1957, the improved absorption system 
and the free piston engine-compressor 
unit shown early in 1958, the long-life 
engine-driven unit, and the combined 
crankshaft engine-compressor system 
which was field tested on a limited basis 
during the summer of 1958. The likeli- 
hood of a major breakthrough in air con- 
ditioning increases as AGA’s research em- 
phasis shifts to a more fundamental ap- 
proach rather than the exploration and 
improvement of known processes. 
While researchers continued their quest 
for the best possible year-round air-con- 
ditioning system, the gas industry gave 
energetic support to existing equipment, 
stepping up both national and local cam- 
paigns to build heavier summer loads 
through air conditioning. Shipments of 
nearly 3,500 residential units in the first 
half of 1958 were double the number 
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shipped in the comparable period of 1957. 
Year-end estimates place 1958 shipments 
at approximately 7,800 units, compared to 
less than 2,500 units a year ago. 


GA’s highly successful Promotion, 
Advertising, and Research (PAR) 
Plan completed its fourteenth year of co- 
ordinated activities in the fields of promo- 
tion, advertising, utility company re- 
search, pipeline research, and public in- 
formation. Gas utility and pipeline com- 
panies subscribed more than $3,550,000 
to PAR in 1958, and the 1959 budget has 
been increased by another $220,000 to 
broaden and accelerate PAR activities. 

PAR’s national advertising program in 
1958 scheduled $1,813,000 in ads appear- 
ing in magazines of general and special- 
ized fields. These publications, with a cir- 
culation of nearly 38.5 million, delivered 
more than 250 million sales messages to 
consumers. Many major appliance and 
equipment manufacturers co-operated in 
PAR’s direct space-sharing advertising 
program. 

As PAR’s public information program 
completed its fourth year, AGA activities 
in developing better public relations for 
the gas industry won national recognition. 
The association was awarded the 1958 
“Public Relations News’ Achievement 
Award for one of the ten best public rela- 
tions programs in the nation and was cited 
for “the vitality and effectiveness of its 
program to increase public understanding 
of the contributions of the gas industry 
to the American economy.” 


Major emphasis was placed on investor 
relations, telling the facts on government 
in gas, employee recruitment, a series of 
five regional public relations workshops, 
a national publicity program on gas, and 
greater stimulation of co-ordinated local 
public relations action. 


c.* operations research in 1958 was 
highlighted by the development of 
processes to produce synthetic pipeline 
gas and formulation of a broad research 
program on distribution system problems. 
In pipeline research, we have developed 
methods of increasing gas deliverability 
from “drowned” wells, applied radioac- 
tive tracers to flow rate determination 
problems, and developed devices and tech- 
niques to reduce noise levels at compressor 
and regulator stations. 

The “Multimatic Wall,” a striking new 
concept of the all-gas home, was com- 
pleted early in the year under PAR re- 
search and publicly exhibited during the 
1958 AGA convention. The “Multimatic 
Wall” features five of the seven major 
residential uses of gas in one packaged 
kitchen wall. Equipment for cooking, 
laundering, house heating, refrigeration, 
and water heating is incorporated in the 
prototype unit. 

Exciting developments which have 
made 1958 a “breakthrough” year in so 
many areas of operation provide the gas 
industry with a sound basis for great op- 
timism regarding 1959 and the years to 
come, Wolfe stated in concluding his 
summary. 





Market Research and the Utility Industry 


. { SHE role of research in utility market- 
ing and sales was the subject of an ad- 
dress by M. G. Kennedy, manager of the 
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sales and public relations department of 
Ebasco Services Incorporated,. presented 
last month at Ebasco’s twenty-ninth an- 
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nual executives’ conference. Excerpts 
from the address are reprinted below: 

With one outstanding exception, re- 
search has been the basic ingredient in all 
utility progress. This exception is in the 
area of sales and marketing, where unfor- 
tunately very little comprehensive research 
has been carried on in a continuous and 
well-organized pattern. This is under- 
standable when we recall that in all but a 
few depression years in the thirties, sales 
have come relatively easy. The industry’s 
principal concern has been to build and 
improve facilities fast enough to keep 
ahead of the growing demand. 

Now the picture is changing. The phe- 
nomenal growth rates of former years 
are leveling off, and in some cases actually 
declining. For the last several years, which 
have been the most prosperous in the na- 
tion’s history, sales of electrical appliances 
have barely kept pace with new customer 
additions. And total sales of both electric 
and gas appliances make a poor showing 
when compared with the automobile in- 
dustry, the outboard motor and pleasure 
boat industry, and several others that will 
quickly come to mind. The average house- 
hold today spends more money for ciga- 
rettes than for electric or gas service. 


HIS may seem like a contradiction to 

many of you who hear glowing re- 
ports of the Medallion Home Program 
and other national promotions, and see 
visible evidence of progress in the new 
home field in your own neighborhoods. 
But need I point out that if all the new 
homes were to go all-electric, or all-gas 
either for that matter, it would have rela- 
tively little impact on the total utility sales 
picture. The real market is among the 40 
million or more customers living in homes 
up to fifty years old who, on a percentage 
basis, are spending less of their incomes 
for utility service each year. 
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When you relate this set of circum- 
stances to your tremendous long-term 
capital commitments I think you begin to 
get a better perspective of the size of the 
sales problem ahead. It is safe to assume 
that for many years in the future your 
fixed costs will continue to increase sub- 
stantially. Operating costs too will rise, al- 
though hopefully at a slower rate. Utility 
earnings in general remain good, but some 
companies have already begun to feel the 
squeeze. So before this, at the moment, 
rather mild virus can get a foothold and 
start an epidemic, it seems in order to re- 
view with you what can be done about it. 
Perhaps the first question that will come 
to your mind is “Aren’t we already doing 
market research?” “What about all the 
load studies that have been carried on to 
determine demand, coincidence factor, and 
diversity ?” “What about all the saturation 
studies that have been made?” “‘Isn’t this 
market research?” As I see it, the answer 
is “Yes, but—.” 


N most cases the load research that has 
been done has been what I would call 
“inward” research—to find out what is 
good for the company. In general, it has 
been carried on to accumulate basic data 
for rate-making purposes and, in some 
cases, system and area planning. 

In contrast, we like to think of market 
research as “outward” research—to find 
out what the customer needs, wants, and 
will buy. And how he can be persuaded to 
buy it, in what quantity, and when. 

The goal of this “outward” research— 
this marketing research—is to determine 
how, where, and to what degree selective 
selling should be applied. 

Selective selling, by the way, is one of 
the most overworked phrases in the utility 
language. It means many things to many 
people. In the final analysis it generally 
ends up meaning “what the company 
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wants to sell in order to improve load fac- 
tor and build net revenue.” If you will 
pardon the reference, I believe the term 
“selective selling” as it applies to utility 
sales was coined here at Ebasco over 
twenty years ago. Let me quote our defini- 
tion as it was written in October, 1938: 


The term “selective selling” . . 
means selling based on careful analysis 
of the nature, size, and extent of present 
and future markets in order that a maxi- 
mum of new compensatory business 
may be secured at minimum additional 
capital investment and operating ex- 
pense. Further, in such selling, Maxi- 
mum sales emphasis is logically placed 
on those types of services that provide 
maximum benefit to the customer in 
terms of better living or greater profits. 


N this definition we see that sales em- 
phasis is not on what the company 
wants, but what the customer wants—on 
those services that will provide maximum 
customer benefits. 

The role of market research in more 
effective selling can be expressed in six 
basic objectives : 

1. To discover the customer viewpoint. 
This is the primary mission of market 
research. Without knowing what the cus- 
tomer has, what he needs, and, more im- 
portantly, what he wants, sales programs 
can be effective only by accident or coin- 
cidence. To illustrate, let us assume you 
have decided it is in the company’s inter- 
est to sell a large volume of some par- 
ticular appliance. Unless you know before- 
hand that this is a product your customers 
want and are ready to buy in volume, you 
are due for disappointment. 

2. The second objective is to determine 
the “promotability.” This is closely related 
‘0 point 1 which was to determine the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint, but it carries it one step 
farther. Let us suppose that from load re- 
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search we determine the “profitability” of 
adding 10,000 water heaters. Then mar- 
ket research must give us an idea of what 
kind of investment will be required in sales 
promotion to add that many water heaters. 
For instance, there has been a long-stand- 
ing rule of thumb in the industry that it 
was good business from a company stand- 
point to sell one water heater for every 
two ranges. In many cases this is undoubt- 
edly so, but it presupposes that (a) only 
half as many people want water heaters 
as want ranges or (b) that you are going 
to withhold water heaters from certain 
of your customers or (c) that, regardless 
of the short-term economics, you are go- 
ing to make a long-term investment in the 
sales effort required to create a market 
for water heaters on a one-to-two ratio 
with ranges. As a matter of fact, a care- 
ful weighing of all these factors may in 
some instances lead to the conclusion that 
it is impossible to promote a particular 
appliance within economic limits, even 
though it has individual performance 
characteristics that would make it highly 
profitable to serve. 


To determine the key loads in terms 
e of the market. Utility sales people 
have long suspected that there are certain 
“weather vane” appliances on the market 
that determine which way the customer 
is likely to go in his other uses of utility 
service. These are the services which seem 
to set up a chain reaction, unconsciously 
committing the customer to additional uses 
of the same service. Market research is 
beginning to prove that this is so, and 
more and more companies are designing 
sales programs to take advantage of this 
flywheel effect. The promotion of electric 
house heating in a number of instances 
has been motivated by this factor. 
4. To determine where market de- 
ficiencies exist. This will show which loads 
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are below potential, which customers are 
undersold. Of course, this assumes that 
the utility has already established realistic 
sales potentials through market research. 

5. To determine the most effective way 
of reaching specific markets. This involves 
a searching appraisal of present sales pro- 
motion and advertising methods to be 
sure that man power, budgets, and pro- 
grams are adequate for the job at hand. 

6. Finally, to help put load factor in 
proper perspective with other sales goals. 
In some cases research may indicate that 
improved load factor is not compatible 
with optimum revenue growth. 

These then are the six basic objectives 
of market research. In simple language, 
their aim is to put more horse sense into 
selling. Their proper application will 
eliminate the need for flying blind and 
will help your sales organization zero in 
on its target. 


NLIKE So many cost-of-service studies 
which seem to prove conclusively 
that you cannot afford to serve any spe- 
cific load, I believe market research will 
convince you that all load is good—only 
some is better. As a matter of fact, com- 
panies that have conducted comprehensive 
market studies find that as saturations in- 
crease, most appliances diversify well 
and make substantial contributions to net 
revenue. 

Market research will help pinpoint 
those services where it will pay to con- 
centrate your own sales dollars, so that 
you can pretty well let nature take its 
course with the rest. 

Now let us put a magnifying glass on 
certain of the points I have already made, 
because I believe they are the areas which 
need the most attention at present. At first 
glance they seem to be company oriented, 
a direct contrast to my previous plea for 
more customer orientation. But in fact 
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they are directly concerned with doing a 
better job of reaching the customer. 

Point 1 is the need for better research 
in evaluating sales effort. Many sales ex- 
ecutives are reaching the conclusion that 
the utility itself must do a more effective 
sales job, particularly in the residential 
field—and more specifically in the exist- 
ing home market. This conclusion has 
been prompted by several factors. One is 
the doldrums experienced by appliance 
sales for the last several years. Another 
is the gradual decline in growth rate 
among residential customers. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, the industry will fall 
far short of goals established for the next 
five, ten, or twenty years. 

The problem is universal, but the solu- 
tions will vary all over the map. Each 
company must apply the microscope of re- 
search to its own immediate, as well as 
long-range, marketing problems to come 
up with answers as to the best way of 
doing a more effective job. Traditional 
methods and general rules of thumb may 
be completely inadequate in the solution 
of today’s local problems. Certainly na- 
tional averages and performance yard- 
sticks of other companies cannot supply 
all the answers. 


eed us review for just a moment some 
of the factors which must be known 
in order to properly evaluate sales effort. 

1. The true market potential of the serv- 
ice area. [ts characteristics will indicate 
the results that can be expected from 
optimum sales effort. It then becomes a 
realistic local standard against which to 
measure results. No longer will you have 
to rely for comparison on the average con- 
sumption or percentage of saturation of 
other companies in other and dissimilar 
sets of circumstances. 

2. Competition. This will have a direct 
bearing on the evaluation of your sales 
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effort—not only competition from other 
energy sources but from the great mass 
of outside needs and desires of your cus- 
tomers. 

3. Your sales goals. What do you want 
to accomplish in view of the market poten- 
tial and your competition? Goals should 
be realistic and at the same time offer a 
challenge to the sales ability of your or- 
ganization. 

4. Your sales organization. Is it ade- 
quate for the job at hand? What are the 
basic man-power needs? How about man- 
power balance between the different 
classes of customers? Is your sales and 
advertising budget adequate? 

5. How much help can you expect from 
sales allies in reaching your sales objec- 
tives? How much should you invest in de- 
veloping their co-operations? Where and 
how much can you profitably invest in the 
pioneering that will lead to greater co- 
operations ? 


HE evaluation of these factors can 

become the foundation of an overall 
appraisal of your sales effort. At best, you 
may expect difficulty in getting definitive 
answers to some of your questions. Since 
most utility companies are no longer in 
the merchandise business, results are dif- 
ficult to pinpoint. The results of indirect 
selling and promotion are like an iceberg; 
only a small portion appears above the 
surface. 

To complicate the problem, utility sell- 
ing is long term. For instance, your con- 
cern goes beyond the sale of a particular 
appliance today. It involves consideration 
of the influence that large numbers of 
this appliance may have on your future 
load, as well as the “weather vane” effect 
that the sale of this appliance may have 
on other appliances. 

A further difficulty is that of separat- 


ing sales from nonsales functions, for 
some degree of customer service and pub- 
lic relations work is inherent in all sales 
operations. Some of these functions are 
vital in preventing load mortality and in- 
suring customer satisfaction. 


Cc when the conditions which make 
up the character of the utility sales 
effort are known, can an effective job of 
evaluation be done. Market research can 
help in this job of evaluation in many 
ways. 

It can establish potentials against which 
achievement can be measured. This will 
involve both long-term potentials for 
overall sales programs as well as the po- 
tentials for specific activities—expressed 
in terms of quotas. 

It can determine how much sales effort 
is needed to establish the component func- 
tional responsibilities of the sales pro- 
gram. These are, in order of importance: 
to prevent load mortality; to develop ex- 
isting business; and to promote new uses 
for utility service. Each of these three 
aims must be analyzed separately if it is 
to be properly evaluated. 

It can isolate the results of specific sales 
activities. This is one of the most difficult 
jobs for research, but I think you will 
want some indication of what is being ac- 
complished by each specific activity. 

It can explore better ways of controlling 
and directing sales activities. The rdle of 
supervision in sales is a most important 
one and requires a firm, factual back- 
ground. 

Finally, market research can be used 
to test selling methods and techniques. In 
other words, why wait for a crisis that 
must be met with stopgap measures, when 
research can anticipate future eventuali- 
ties and test out in advance on a small 
scale how best to meet them. 
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Five Soviet Atom Plants 

F we can believe the Moscow radio, the 

Soviet Union is building atom power 
stations that will produce electricity as 
cheaply as coal-burned plants. 

Five atomic plants are being built or 
planned. When completed, the report 
stated, the stations will have a total capac- 
ity of 1.8 million kilowatts. The largest 
station under construction is of 600,000 
kilowatts, for which plans were revealed 
during the second Atoms for Peace Con- 
ference last year. 


The March of 
Events 


Also under construction are a 420,000- 
kilowatt water-cooled reactor station in 
Voronezh Province in European Russia, 
and a 400,000-kilowatt station in the 
Urals. The most advanced station planned 
is to be based on a breeder reactor that 
will use uranium as a primary fuel and at 
the same time produce a second nuclear 
fuel, plutonium, in greater quantity than 
the original amount of uranium. A 50,- 
000-kilowatt station employing a fast 
neutron reactor is to be built in the Volga 
Valley. 


California 


Ask OK of Canada-California 
Gas Line 


HE Pacific Gas Transmission Com- 
pany of San Francisco, subsidiary of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, has 
filed an application with the Federal 
Power Commission for approval to im- 
port natural gas from Alberta, Canada, 
1,300 miles away into the California mar- 
ket. 
Specifically the company asks authority 
to build a 614-mile pipeline extending 
from the Idaho-British Columbia inter- 


national boundary near Kingsgate, British 
Columbia, to the Oregon-California 
border southeast of Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. The pipeline would transport 420 
million cubic feet of gas daily from Al- 
berta fields to a terminal in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and would cost about 
$129.5 million. 

PGT and PG&E are two of four com- 
panies which would transport the fuel. 
Transporting the gas in Alberta to the 
British Columbia border would be the Al- 
berta Gas Trunk Line Company, Ltd. 


Georgia 


Try Blocking Gas Hike 


. | ‘HE Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion has attempted to block “emer- 
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gency” increases in rates asked by the 
South Georgia Natural Gas Company. It 
asked the Federal Power Commission, 
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which has jurisdiction, to disallow the re- 
quest for emergency increases and to con- 
sider only the general rate proposal of the 
company. 

South Georgia Natural Gas Com- 
pany serves southwest and south-central 


Georgia. The emergency increases sought 
were for gas used in excess of contract de- 
mands. The company had installed meters 
in some places which automatically shut 
off the gas supply when the contract quan- 
tity had been used. 


Indiana 


Ruling on Federal Loans to 
Rural Electric Co-ops 
oo ruling of the Indiana appel- 

late court states that the public serv- 

ice commission has no authority over fed- 
eral loans to rural electric co-operatives. 
The commission accepted the ruling, 
but in a carefully guarded statement said 
it “feels that as a state agency we are not 
in a position to pursue this matter further 
and will abide by the decision unless and 


until it is reversed by the Indiana supreme 
court.” 

It was also emphasized, however, by the 
commission that the appellate court’s find- 
ing failed to take cognizance of a three- 
year-old state supreme court ruling that 
rural co-ops are public utilities. 

Meanwhile, the Indiana legislature is 
preparing legislation which will clarify the 
commission’s power to approve loans for 
rural co-ops. 


Louisiana 


Monorail in Offing 


MONORAIL transportation system may 
be in operation within eighteen to 
twenty months in the city of New Orleans, 
according to Mayor deLesseps S. Morri- 
son. The mayor said a final feasibility re- 
port which is expected to be completed in 
February will be a favorable one. 
The aerial transportation system will 


cost $16.5 million and will extend 16 miles 
from the downtown area to Moisant air- 
port. 

Mayor Morrison said the new system 
should greatly relieve downtown traffic 
congestion and should help downtown 
business considerably. The monorail, the 
mayor declared, is one of many develop- 
ment ideas the city is considering to make 
New Orleans more attractive and efficient. 


Maryland 


Transit Authority Needed 


Sb city officials have agreed that Bal- 
timore and environs require a metro- 
politan transit authority to supervise and 
improve public transportation. The city 
of Baltimore, Anne Arundel, and Balti- 
more counties voted to draw up legislation 
for introduction into the present legisla- 
ture. 

The transit-traffic chief of Baltimore, 
Henry A. Barnes, has been urging a 


metropolitan authority, one that would 
have full responsibility over rates, routes, 
service offered, and interline agreements. 
The area supervised by the “authority” 
would cover a territory within a 10-mile 
or more radius of downtown Baltimore. 
The legislation to be proposed will not 
contemplate the purchase of existing 
transportation facilities, but the “author- 
ity” would have power to issue bonds so 
that it could acquire equipment or prop- 
erty for leasing to various companies. 
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Missouri 


Private Power Ousted 

Re thirty-three years in the city of 

Hermann, Missouri, a power fight has 
been waged with varying intensity between 
the city-owned power company and pri- 
vate power companies. The battle lines re- 
sulted in duplicate power lines. 

Finally, in a circuit court decision last 


August, it was ruled that Missouri Power 
& Light Company lacked a franchise and 
must therefore remove its equipment from 
the city. The company did not elect to ap- 
peal the case and has now agreed to re- 
move its utility poles and discontinue sale 
of power in Hermann. The public service 
commission is expected to approve. 


Pennsylvania 


Gas Rate Hike Suspended 


HE Federal Power Commission has 

suspended a proposed 11.1 per cent 
increase in wholesale natural gas rates 
charged by New York State Natural Gas 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. The company 
wanted to put the $5,726,500-a-year rate 
boost into effect January Ist. 


The increase asked for was based on 
augmented costs of gas, higher wages, and 
tax bills plus rising production costs. The 
company also asked for a 63 per cent rate 
of return instead of the 6 per cent rate 
now allowed. The FPC stated that the 
higher charges may become effective 
June Ist, subject to possible refund at the 
conclusion of the investigation. 


Washington 


More Gas Possible 


anne areas of Washington may 

get natural gas if a proposed pipeline 
from Alberta, Canada, to California, is 
constructed. Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company has requested permission from 
the Federal Power Commission to build 
a pipeline from southern Alberta through 


the state of Washington and Oregon to 
California. (See page 198.) 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corpora- 
tion presently supplies Washington mar- 
kets with natural gas from western Al- 
berta. An agreement between the two com- 
panies provides that Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline will be allowed to tap Pacific Gas 
and Electric’s new north-south main line. 


West Virginia 


FPC Orders Rate Reduction 


Sere Fue, Gas ComMPANy, a sub- 
sidiary of Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., in Charleston, West Virginia, has 
been ordered by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to reduce its wholesale natural gas 
rates by $2,818,000 retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. Refunds must be made to its 
utility customers. 

The FPC Presiding Examiner Daniel 
J. Kelly came to the conclusion that the 
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company should not be allowed to include 
in its cost of service certain operating 
charges for federal income taxes in excess 
of those it had actually paid. 

Examiner Kelly’s decision is subject to 
review by the commission. It deals with 
United Fuel’s proposed treatment of the 
statutory depletion allowance and _ in- 
tangible well-drilling costs in determining 
the income taxes to be included in its cost 
of service for rate-making purposes. 
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Trends and Topics 


Comparative Rates of Return 


nes commissions and courts, in fixing rates, consider comparative 
earnings of public utility companies, as well as earnings of private busi- 
ness. This does not mean, however, that such comparisons are controlling or 
even that they must be given great weight. In the words of the Supreme Court 
in the Bluefield case (PUR1923D 11), a public utility is entitled to rates which 
permit it to earn a return equal to that generally being made at the same time 
and in the same general part of the country on investments in other business 
undertakings which are “attended by corresponding risks and uncertainties.” 
It has no constitutional right to profits such as are realized or anticipated in 
highly profitable enterprises or speculative ventures. 


Returns of Other Companies Not Controlling 


The Louisiana commission, in a recent decision relating to rates of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company (26 PUR3d 55, 65), said 
that the preponderance of the company’s evidence was designed to have the 
commission utilize as a yardstick the average rate of return on net property 
investment allegedly realized by utilities in 47 states other than Louisiana, not- 
withstanding the fact that the laws and judicial precedents, and the practices 
and policies of the regulatory bodies, in these other jurisdictions may differ 
widely from those in Louisiana. 

Such a yardstick, said the commission, would disregard the facts and cir- 
cumstances peculiar to each case, and compel the commission to “abdicate its 
duties and responsibilities” in fixing just and reasonable rates in accordance 
with the laws of Louisiana. Such a criterion was said to be in sharp conflict 
with the express opinions of the authorities. 

The commission quoted from a 1944 decision on rates of the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Company case (54 PUR NS 1) where it was said that the rate 
of return depends upon the circumstances but that no formula can be laid 
down which will apply uniformly in all cases or to all kinds of utilities, and 
that ascertainment of a fair return in a given case is a matter incapable of 
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exact mathematical demonstration. The commission also quoted from the 
Bluefield case (PUR1923D 11) where the Supreme Court referred to an earlier 
decision in which it was said that the question whether a rate yields such a 
return as not to be confiscatory depends upon circumstances, locality, and risk, 
and no proper rate can be established for all cases. 

Reference was made to the decision by the Virginia supreme court in the 
Virginia Electric & Power Company case (8 PUR3d 120) where a county 
charged that the commission erred in authorizing the company to put into effect 
rates allowing a higher return in Virginia than it received in other states in 
which it operated, to which the court replied that it was not concerned with 
rates of return allowed in other states. The question was whether Virginia 
consumers of electricity were charged a fair return. 

Reference was also made to decisions expressing similar views in Michigan 
(93 PUR NS 367, 383) and in Connecticut (4 PUR3d 114, 116; 19 PUR3d 
373). In the Mystic Valley Water Company case a company sought in part 
to justify its claimed return on former findings of the Connecticut commission 
and made reference to a number of dockets in which the numerical percentage 
of return compared favorably with the amount requested. The commission 
replied that it was not sound regulatory practice to determine a rate of return 
on the basis of comparability. Each case must be judged on its merits (19 
PUR3d 373, 378). 

The Louisiana commission quoted from the Montana decision in the Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Company case (22 PUR3d 505, 522) where it was said 
that a fair rate of return is not static and it varies with conditions. A 5 per 
cent return may be sufficient at one time, or in one locality, and a 7 per cent 
return insufficient in another. 

The Supreme Court, said the commission, epitomized the prevailing rule 
of law in a single sentence: “It must be recognized that each utility presents 
an individual problem.” The commission then added that there is also a prac- 
tical obstacle to fixing rates by the “comparative rate of return” method. 
The commission inquired as to what figure is to be used in view of the tre- 
mendous variations in actual rates of return realized by similar utilities. Evi- 
dence in the record showed a wide disparity in rates of return experienced in 
1957 by 103 electric utilities in the United States, representing approximately 
85 per cent of the total capitalization of class A and class B electric utility 
companies. These rates ranged from 4.25 per cent to 8 per cent. Obviously, 
the commission continued, the choice of any particular figure within such a 
wide range would be merely arbitrary. 

A public utility, according to a recent decision by the Rhode Island supreme 
court, is not entitled to an increase in rates in order to be able to earn profits 
comparable to those that are possible for unregulated private industry. The 
court quoted from the Hope Natural Gas Company case (51 PUR NS 193) 
where it was said that the return to the equity owner should be commensurate 
with returns on investments in other enterprises having corresponding risks. 
The commission also referred to the earlier statements by the Supreme Court 
in the United Fuel Gas Company case (PUR1929A 433) and the Bluefield 
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case (PUR1923D 11) in support of the ruling that a public utility cannot claim 
the benefit of rules applied to businesses that are entitled to speculative profits 
(25 PUR3d 54, 69). 


Returns of Similar Companies Considered 


But, as stated at the outset, comparisons cannot be wholly disregarded. 
Public utility companies must attract capital. Investors may avoid investment 
in states where earnings are held to a lower level than in other states. A mathe- 
matical average of return rates is not the answer, but it does shed some light 
on the problem. The method of rate base determination is a matter for con- 
sideration, as shown in a discussion which appeared in this department of the 
ForTNIGHTLY, February 2, 1956, at page 201. 

The Connecticut commission, in the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company case, 
said that the level at which rates should be fixed is measured by a determina- 
tion whether the rates produce revenues at a rate sufficient to meet all reason- 
able expenses and have remaining operating income which, expressed as the 
ratio of those dollars to the dollars devoted to the public service, will approxi- 
mate the ratio of similar dollars earned by similar companies attended by 
corresponding risks and uncertainties (7 PUR3d 97). 

The Illinois commission said that the rate of return is measured primarily 
by earnings available from investments in similar enterprises of corresponding 
risk, and in such comparison it is necessary that the companies be compared 
on a uniform basis (7 PUR3d 493). The same commission later said that 
the fair rate of return should be determined after considering all evidence 
and data in the record relating to current economic conditions, including earn- 
ings of other similar enterprises and the risks involved (10 PUR3d 308). 

An Iowa district court declared that a utility should earn a return com- 
parable to the return of other industries which are located in the same part 
of the country and having similar risks (9 PUR3d 494). The Mississippi 
commission said that the return to the equity owner of a telephone company 
should be commensurate with returns on investments in other enterprises hav- 
ing corresponding risks, and this is the critical test of the sufficiency of rates 
(16 PUR3d 415). 

In the words of the Pennsylvania commission, a public utility is entitled to 
such rates as will permit it to earn a return equal to that generally being made 
at the same time, and in the same general part of the country, on investments 
in other business undertakings which are attended by corresponding risks and 
uncertainties. It has no constitutional right, however, to profits such as are 
realized or anticipated in highly profitable enterprises or speculative ventures 
(13 PUR3d 29). 

A federal court, in the Capital Transit Company case, said that the com- 
mission must make findings as to the return on funded debt, preferred stock, 
and common stock in other public utilities having a risk factor similar to that 
of the utility under consideration (4 PUR3d 387). 


Emphasis on Similarity 
There must, of course, as indicated in the cases mentioned, be a real basis 
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for comparison. The New Jersey commission, emphasizing this point, said 
that the rate of return for a manufacturing corporation, for example, is not 
pertinent in determining the cost of an electric company’s capital (1 PUR3d 
191). The commission made comparisons of equity earnings and dividend 
pay-out policies. - 

The District of Columbia commission, in the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany case, ruled that in determining an allowable rate of return broad com- 
parisons of financial data with a large number of other companies, without 
establishing the comparability of such other companies, can be viewed only 
in the light of general information for guidance of the commission. The com- 
mission did not attach much significance to general comparisons in arriving 
at its conclusion of the fair rate of return to be allowed, where the results were 
based on a spot comparison for one year. The commission attached more sig- 
nificance to comparisons made for ten gas distribution companies based on aver- 
ages for the five-year period 1952-56, inclusive (24 PUR3d 417). 

A federal court of appeals, in a rate case involving the Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company in 1953, said that the experience of comparable gas companies 
having a sound financial structure and long experience of successful operation 
is a better criterion by which to determine the accuracy and fairness of a nat- 
ural gas company’s return than that of railroads, power transmission compa- 
nies, and other utilities engaged in other fields and under other conditions, or 
the return on government bonds and industrial bonds and unrelated enter- 
prises. While such other factors may properly be considered, failure to con- 
sider them does not constitute reversible error (3 PUR3d 321). 





Review of Current Cases 


Rate Increase for Gas Company Takes Post Test-period 
Expenses into Account 


HE West Virginia commission au- 
thorized most of an increase in reve- 
nues requested by Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Company for service furnished 
in West Virginia. An average net original 
cost rate base was used, and the test year 
was 1956. Since the previous rate pro- 
ceeding, based on a 1954 test year, the 
company has made substantial investments 
in plant, and operating expenses have 
mounted. Manufacturers sought a rate of 
return of 6.7 per cent; the commission al- 
lowed 6.3 per cent. 
The cash working capital requirement 
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was Offset by applying a credit for federal 
income tax accruals. But the accruals were 
not applied against materials and supplies, 
as the staff proposed. The income tax ac- 
crual should be applied only to the full 
amount of the cash working capital re- 
quirement, the commission pointed out. 
The company was permitted to discon- 
tinue penalty charges for delayed payment 
of bills, and the new rates were fixed so as 
to offset the resultant loss in revenues. 


Post Test-period Expenses 


Notwithstanding a contrary position 
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taken by the staff, the commission had no 
difficulty in allowing the company’s claim 
for additional wage expense resulting 
from a wage increase granted by the com- 
pany in early 1958. Even though this in- 
crease occurred after the test period, it 
was in effect at the time of the determina- 
tion of this case. To deny this operating 
expense, said the commission, would be to 
deny the company the right to earn the 
rate of return fixed for it. Moreover, had 
the wage increase matter been raised by a 
separate rate filing, the commission would 
have been compelled to allow it. The grant- 
ing of a rate increase to recover a known 
and measurable change occurring during 
the course of a pending rate proceeding 
is not only proper, but desirable. 

Also allowed was an increase in the cost 
of gas purchased from an interstate sup- 
plier which had applied a rate increase sub- 
ject to later hearing and decision by the 
Federal Power Commission. Again the in- 
creased cost occurred after the test period. 
The commission pointed out that if it did 
not take this known expense into con- 
sideration, the rates fixed in this proceed- 
ing would be obsolete when made. It re- 
served the right to make further orders, 
however, in the event the supplier should 


e 


be required to refund any part of the pur- 
chase cost. 


Three-day Sustained Peak Used 


In determining the demand allocation 
factor, the commission considered a three- 
day sustained peak as more representative 
of the use of facilities than the single-day 
peak urged by Manufacturers. The com- 
mission indicated that a single-day peak 
may be subject to variations such as tem- 
porary curtailment of purchases by large 
industrial or wholesale users. Also, varia- 
tions in temperatures throughout the sys- 
tem could affect the factor since peak de- 
mand does not necessarily occur in each 
of the company’s communities on a peak 
day. Nor does it necessarily follow that 
peak demand for jurisdictional sales oc- 
curs on the same day that nonjurisdictional 
peak demand occurs. 

The commission assigned natural gas 
production operations of the company en- 
tirely to commodity, although the com- 
pany urged that this item be allocated 50 
per cent to demand and 50 per cent to com- 
modity. Distribution plant and expenses 
were assigned direct. Re Manufactur- 
ers Light & Heat Co. Case No. 4584, 
December 15, 1958. 


Commission Lacks Authority to Allocate Cost 
Of Relocating Electric Utility Facilities 


Sh E Pennsylvania supreme court ruled 
that the state commission had no au- 
thority to allocate to a state agency the 
cost of relocating electric utility facilities 
in connection with a highway rail cross- 
ing improvement. The ruling overturned 
a lower court decision which upheld the 
commission’s exercise of such authority. 

The case turned on the construction of 
a statute providing that “the expense of 
such construction, relocation, alteration, 
protection, or abolition of any crossing” 
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would be borne by the utilities or city con- 
cerned, or by the state, in such proportions 
as the commission should determine. The 
high court held that this does not apply to 
nontransportation utility facilities. 
Nontransportation utilities, allowed to 
occupy highway rights of way free of cost 
and subject to the state’s police power to 
control and regulate the highways for the 
benefit of the public, obtain no property 
rights in the highway, the court pointed 
out. They can be ordered by a competent 
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state or municipal agency to relocate their 
facilities at their own expense. While this 
common-law rule may be abrogated by a 
statutory mandate, the legislative intent 
must be expressed in clear and unequivocal 
language. No such clear intent was shown 
in the quoted statute, said the court. Dela- 
ware River Port Authority v. Pennsyl- 
vania Pub. Utility Commission et al. 145 
Add 172. 


e 


On the same grounds, the court similar- 
ly reversed another lower court decision 
(22 PUR3d 133) which had upheld the 
commission’s assumption of authority to 
allocate to a state agency 60 per cent of 
the cost of relocating facilities of a gas 
and light company in connection with 
a crossing improvement. Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Highways v. Pennsylvania Pub. 
Utility Commission et al. 145 A2d 538. 


Telephone Extensions Required beyond Filed Areas 
Despite High Cost 


- the face of a strong dissent by Com- 
missioner McClintock, the Missouri 
commission ordered two telephone com- 
panies to extend lines beyond their cer- 
tificated areas and provide service to ad- 
joining rural territory in which approxi- 
mately forty-three residents desired serv- 


ice. 

The commission found that these resi- 
dents, most of whom were petitioners in 
this proceeding, were sorely in need of 
telephone service and that they would 
have little hope of ever obtaining service 
if their petition were denied. The two 
companies, General Telephone Company 
and Chariton Valley Telephone Company, 
were required to extend their exchange 
areas about 4 miles and 24 miles, respec- 
tively. 


Commission Authority 


The commission held that it had the 
necessary authority to order the requested 
extension. The commission has the con- 
tinuing power in the public interest to de- 
termine and define the particular terri- 
torial area of the community which a 
utility professes to serve, it was pointed 
out. Otherwise, the telephone companies 
could pick and choose portions of the com- 
munities which they profess to serve. This 
is unthinkable, said the commission, es- 
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pecially in a case, as here, where a com- 
pany is authorized to serve in an incor- 
porated city and professes to serve also in 
adjoining rural territory only to the extent 
which it chooses. 

Telephone companies are permitted to 
make voluntary extensions of their lines 
only with the consent of the commission, 
it was noted, lest waste ensue. On the other 
hand, they are subject to a correlative 
duty, if ordered by the commission, to 
make improvements, additions, and exten- 
sions, even though unwillingly, when tele- 
phone service is otherwise inadequate. 


Economic Burden 


The commission thought the extensions 
would not create any undue economic 
burden upon either company, though evi- 
dence of one company indicated that the 
cost of providing the extended service 
would amount to approximately $750 per 
station, requiring a monthly rate of $15 
per subscriber if a reasonable return were 
to be allowed on the necessary investment. 
The commission found, however, that the 
area was prosperous and progressive and 
would readily support service rendered by 
any telephone company. It ordered serv- 
ice to be provided with no initial cost to 
the new subscribers, leaving extension 
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rules applicable to others. Nor did the 
commission think the extended service 
called for any special rate treatment. 

The commission stated, however, that 
its discussion “relates only to the public 
interest in the alteration of exchange area 
lines so as to encompass unserved areas 
and to provide service therein. Of course, 
it has no reference to applications for al- 
terations of exchange boundaries of areas 
already being served, the purposes of 
which would be in furtherance of mere 
private interests.” 


e 


Dissenting Views 

Citing numerous decisions, Commis- 
sioner McClintock, dissenting, declared 
that the commission had no authority to 
require a company to extend its service 
beyond the area which it has obligated it- 
self to serve. On the ground of economic 
feasibility, he also thought it unreasonable 
to require the extension, noting the evi- 
dence as to the high cost per station and 
the consequent high rate that such cost 
would necessitate. Re Murphy et al. Case 
No. 13,888, November 10, 1958. 


State Regulates Flow of Water below Dam 
Operated under Federal Permit 


6 he Wisconsin supreme court ruled 
that the state commission had author- 
ity to require Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company to maintain a certain flow of 
water below a dam which it operates on 
the Wisconsin river, where the prescribed 
level was found not to impair the value 
of the plant for its accustomed operation. 
The proceeding was instituted by a num- 
ber of citizens and taxpayers, some of 
whom had riparian interests in property 
below the dam. Aside from their riparian 
interests, they had ample standing to com- 
plain, since private persons in Wisconsin 
have a statutory interest in navigable 
streams. 


State Jurisdiction Attacked 


On several grounds the company argued 
that the commission had no authority in 
the matter. First, it was contended that 
the construction of the dam as authorized 
under a state statute of 1907 constituted 
a contract between the utility and the state 
and that the commission order preventing 
maximum use of stored water deprived 
the utility of its property without due 
process of law and impaired the obligation 
of the contract. 
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The court noted, however, that the 
statute authorizing the construction re- 
served the power to alter or amend the 
act and further provided that the power 
operation should not be conducted in 
violation of law. Thus the commission 
properly acted under a later statute au- 
thorizing it to regulate the level and flow 
of water in all navigable waters of the 
state. 

Even if it be assumed that the utility 
had a binding contract with the state, 
which the court did not accept, neverthe- 
less, the state could properly designate one 
of its agencies to protect its rights under 
such contract. Moreover, the statute au- 
thorizing the regulation of the flow of 
water is presumptively binding upon the 
operation of dams constructed before as 
well as after its enactment, and the burden 
was upon the utility to show that the 
statute should not be applied in this par- 
ticular case. No such showing was made. 


State Police Powers 


Wisconsin Power & Light further con- 
tended that the state had no authority 
under its police power to act, because no 
question of safety was involved. The 
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police power of the state rests upon a 
broader foundation, said the court. The 
commission acted to protect public rights 
in the navigable waters involved, to pro- 
mote safety, and to protect property, all of 
which subjects are covered by the police 
power. Even at common law the owner of 
a dam must operate it in a reasonable man- 
ner, which was the end sought by the com- 
mission order. 


No Federal Ouster 


Finally, the company asserted that the 
dam was constructed under a permit from 


the federal government and that the fed- 
eral government had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the flow of water. The permit 
was issued under the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1899, not under the Federal Power 
Act. The court noted that the Wisconsin 
river is entirely within the state of Wis- 
consin and that there has been no federal 
directive or regulation ousting the state 
from jurisdiction. The court was con- 
vinced that the state, through its agency, 
had authority to act. Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co. v. Public Service Commis- 
sion, 92 NW 2d 241. 


Temporary Rate Order Validly Vacated without Hearing 


HE commission, without notice or 
hearing to interested parties, has 
power on its own motion or on request to 
correct an order still under its control, pro- 
vided the parties cannot suffer by reason 
of a correction, or if the matters corrected 
are embraced in testimony taken at a pre- 
vious hearing, a Florida court of appeals 
pointed out. Thus, the court held that the 
Florida commission had validly vacated, 
without hearing, a temporary rate order 
permitting Southeastern Telephone Com- 
pany to increase rates pending hearing 
and final decision. The rate order had been 
issued without statutory notice, upon ur- 
gent request of the company together with 
an allegation that six months would be 
necessary to make a separations study re- 
quired for a full hearing. 
A statute empowers the commission to 
authorize rate changes without the usual 
thirty days’ public notice where “good 
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cause” is shown. The court held that the 
company’s showing did not constitute 
“good cause,” within the meaning of the 
statute. The company contended that vaca- 
tion of the order and the consequent order 
to refund additional revenues collected un- 
der the order deprived the company of its 
property in violation of constitutional 
rights. The court disagreed, notwith- 
standing that the company, relying on the 
temporary rate order, had posted bond, 
adjusted base rate boundaries, established 
rate zones, and collected substantial sums 
of money pursuant to the order. The court 
indicated that the withholding by a regu- 
latory body of permission temporarily to 
increase rates pending the administrative 
process contemplated by law (1.c, public 
notice and hearing, etc.) cannot be con- 
sidered an unconstitutional confiscation of 
acompany’s property. Boyd et al. v. South- 
eastern Teleph. Co. 105 SO2d 889. 


Commission, Not Court, Determines Propriety 
Of Preferential Treatment 


, f ‘HE New York supreme court held 
that the commission, and not the 
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court, is the body charged with determin- 
ing whether discriminatory treatment 
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sought by a gas company customer is un- 
duly discriminatory or preferential. The 
court dismissed an action which had been 
brought by a customer alleging a griev- 
ance arising from changeover by the com- 
pany from distribution and sale of manu- 
factured to natural gas. 

The customer contended that the com- 
pany, in its application before the commis- 
sion for leave to effect the changeover, had 
proposed to adjust, at its own expense, 
equipment of consumers so that it would 
satisfactorily burn natural gas. The cus- 
tomer maintained that the company’s pro- 
posal constituted a contractual arrange- 


e 


ment of which it might take advantage. 

The court held that the customer was 
actually seeking administrative relief and 
discriminatory treatment, and was not re- 
lying on a contractual violation. The cus- 
tomer was asking for a direction that the 
company take exceptional steps in addi- 
tion to those necessary adjustments re- 
quired to produce a satisfactory burning 
of natural gas by the customer’s appli- 
ances and equipment. This was a question 
to be determined first by the commission. 
Everbest Engineertng Corp. v. Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, 178 
NYS2d 960. 


Electric Company Bid for 7 Per Cent Return 
Gets Only Moderate Rate Increase 


| qaectypenes: Gas & Exectric Com- 
PANY, serving both Iowa and Illinois, 
obtained authority from the Illinois com- 
mission to establish rates which will pro- 
duce only about one-half the additional 
revenues that would be realized under a 
rate increase proposed by the company for 
its Illinois electric service. 

The new rates change rate levels author- 


ized in 1953. 


Seven Per Cent Return Urged 


A company witness sought to show, by 
way of the return which other enterprises 
with comparable risks earn, that Iowa- 
Illinois should be allowed a rate of return 
of 7 per cent. It was contended that the 
current cost of capital for the company 
was not less than 6.4 per cent. 

The commission thought, however, that 
a rate of return of 5.85 per cent would be 
adequate, computed on a fair value rate 
base. In arriving at this figure, the com- 
mission considered, among other things, 
current economic conditions and the rate 
of return of other enterprises having cor- 
responding risks, noting that a return 
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should be adequate to maintain the utility’s 
current financial integrity and attract 
needed capital. 


Estimated 1958 Test Year 


The commission could not find that the 
company’s 1957 test year was representa- 
tive of future or even present-day condi- 
tions. In adjusting its 1957 operations only 
for known changes, the company failed to 
consider a normal increase in electric sales 
and expenses and known additions and re- 
tirements to plant and facilities, it was 
pointed out. 

Since revenues and expenses and addi- 
tions and retirements for the first six 
months of 1958 were known at the time 
of this proceeding, the commission be- 
lieved that a much more accurate estimate 
of the effects of the proposed rate in- 
crease could be obtained by using an esti- 
mated 1958 test year. Rates are determined 
for the future, it was observed, and, there- 
fore, must take into account present-day 
operations and operating conditions which 
are representative of operations and con- 
ditions that will carry over into the future. 
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Fair Value Determined 


Estimated original cost depreciated for 
1958 was found to be approximately $25,- 
547,000. This figure was obtained by 
adding to original cost as of the end of 
1957 additions for 1958, including con- 
struction work in progress which had not 
been charged with interest, and by deduct- 
ing retirements. 

Reproductions cost depreciated was 
fixed at about $46,092,000, similarly in- 
cluding construction work in progress. 
The inventory of property was generally 
prepared from the company’s continuing 
property records. Reproduction cost was 
determined by detailed estimates for items 
of mass property and large units of equip- 
ment and generally by trending original 
cost for other items. Both physical and 
functional factors were considered in ac- 
crued depreciation. 

An allowance of forty-five days’ op- 
erating expenses and purchased power 
was calculated for cash working capital, 
minimum bank balances being offset by 
average tax accruals. An appropriate al- 
lowance for materials and supplies was 


3 


made. The commission arrived at a fair 
value rate base of $31.6 million. 


Expense Allocations 


Production expenses were allocated on 
the basis of the monthly relationship of 
kilowatt-hours delivered in the Illinois 
district to the total. kilowatt-hours deliv- 
ered in all districts of the company’s elec- 
tric operations. Transmission expenses 
for system-wide facilities were allocated 
on the basis of the relationship of trans- 
mission property assigned to the Illinois 
district to total transmission property. 

The distribution expenses not direct- 
ly attributable to the Illinois district were 
allocated on the basis of meters in use. 

General and administrative expenses 
were allocated primarily on a gross rev- 
enue relationship. Depreciation and taxes 
were allocated on the same basis as the 
property to which they related. The cost 


of boiler gas used in generating electricity 
was computed at the actual commodity 
cost paid by the company. Re Jowa-Ilh- 
nois Gas & Electric Co. No. 44842, De- 
cember 22, 1958. 


Requiring Railroad to Rebuild Trestle Unconstitutional 
Exercise of Police Power 


HE North Carolina supreme court 

held that a municipality could not in- 
voke its police power to require a railroad 
to rebuild a crossing facility in further- 
ance of the public convenience where no 
factor of public safety was involved. 
Neither the location of the railroad nor its 
use for train operations was a reasonably 
related causative factor in producing 
the public inconvenience sought to be rem- 
edied. 

The project required of the railroad was 
part of a program of extensive street im- 
provements, designed to relieve traffic con- 
gestion in nowise caused by the railroad. 
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The municipal ordinance requiring the 
railroad to pay the entire expense of re- 
building the trestle was held to be an un- 
reasonable exercise of the police power, 
amounting to an invasion of the company’s 
property rights in violation of state and 
federal constitutional guaranties. 


Nature of Police Power 


The basic proposition pointed out by 
the court is that the police power is a re- 
serve power, subject to all the constitu- 
tional limitations which protect basic 
property rights. 

When the exercise of the police power 
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is challenged on constitutional grounds, 
the validity of the regulation primarily de- 
pends on whether, under all the surround- 
ing circumstances and particular facts of 
the case, the regulation is reasonable. In 
short, it must appear that the regulation 
or burden imposed is reasonable in its op- 
eration as to the persons whom it affects, 
and it must not be unduly oppressive. 
What constitutes an unreasonable inter- 
ference with or burden upon private prop- 
erty in the exercise of the police power is 
a matter for which there is no fixed 
formula or all-embracing test. Since there 
are no fixed definite limits within which 
to place such power, it may be extended or 
restricted to meet changing conditions, 
economic as well as social. What was at 
one time regarded as an improper exer- 
cise of the power may now, because of 
changed conditions, be recognized as a 
legitimate exercise. Similarly, a regula- 
tion or measure, although valid when 


promulgated, may become unreasonable 
and confiscatory in operation as a result 
of later events or changed conditions. 


Changed Conditions 


A review of existing cases indicated to 
the court that if a railroad’s operations, 
either at grade level or upon a particular 
type of elevated overhead support for its 
tracks, interferes materially with the pub- 
lic safety or with the public convenience 
in the exercise of the superior right of the 
public to use the public way, then the rail- 
road, being regarded in law as the agency 
causing the dangers or inconveniences, is 
charged with a legal duty to remedy the 
situation and may be required to make al- 
terations and changes of its crossing fa- 
cilities. 

In the instant case, the need for rebuild- 


ing the trestle was not brought about by 
any existing dangerous condition at the 
crossing, nor by any conditions which un- 
duly interrupted and impeded the free 
movement of traffic at the crossing. 

In previous years, the court noted, 
practically ail common carrier freight and 
passenger traffic moved by rail. Hence, the 
costs of crossing improvements were built 
into the rate structures and passed on, first 
to the shipping public and then to the ulti- 
mate consumers of the products moving 
by rail. And since such built-in costs were 
susceptible of being effectively passed on 
to the ultimate consumers, the imposition 
upon the railroads of the financial burdens 
of making crossing improvements com- 
ported entirely with basic principles of 
fairness, and were conceived to impose 
no undue burdens upon the railroad. 


Benefits No Longer Shared 


The benefits from improved crossing 
facilities are no longer shared to any ap- 
preciable extent by the railroads, because 
conditions have changed. Horse-drawn 
vehicles which used to serve as great feed- 
ers and suppliers of business for the rail- 
road have vanished, replaced by Goliath 
motor carriage systems. The railroad 
could not fairly be called upon to pay for 
a street improvement project which would 
be of no benefit, direct or indirect. Here 
all the benefits would flow to its competi- 
tors, the owners and operators of all types 
of motor vehicles. 

As bearing further on the factor of 
changed conditions, the court noted a 
growing legislative trend through the 
country to relieve the railroads of some or 
all of the costs of making crossing im- 
provements. City of Winston-Salem v. 
Southern R. Co. 105 SE2d 37. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Jurisdiction to Approve 
Joint Control Exclusive and Plenary 


HE U. S. district court held that an 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
order approving the application of two 
railroads for control of an independent 
railroad was binding upon it. The record 
disclosed that the commission’s findings 
were consistent with the public interest, 
not arbitrary or capricious, and based on 
adequate findings supported by evidence. 
There was no question as to the com- 
mission’s having given consideration to 
the effect of curtailing competition in the 
light of the National Transportation Act. 
The fact that a court would or might have 
arrived at a different conclusion if it had 
the duty and responsibility of deciding the 
controversy was of no consequence. The 
commission has jurisdiction to authorize 
a carrier or carriers to acquire control of 
another carrier by purchase of its capital 


‘ 


stock, and such a determination may not 
be set aside unless it can be said that there 
is no rational basis for it. 


Antitrust Restrictions 


A contention was advanced that the ap- 
proval of joint control violated § 10 of the 
Clayton Act. However, the court pointed 
out that the authority invested in the com- 
mission to approve acquisition by one car- 
rier of the stock of another carrier is not 
only broad, but exclusive and plenary. 
Antitrust restrictions or prohibitions on 
such an acquisition are inoperative. More- 
over, the commission is vested with au- 
thority to relieve proposed acquisitions of 
one railroad by another from the opera- 
tions of the antitrust laws. Minneapolis 
& St. L. R. Co. et al. v. United States et al. 
165 F Supp 893. 


FCC Upheld in Refusing to Delete Television Channel 


Dj operators failed in a bid before a 
court of appeals to overturn a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission order 
which refused to delete a VHF television 
channel located in a general area served 
by UHF stations. The court held that it 
was for the commission, and not the court, 
to evaluate the various factors which bear 
upon a determination to deintermix or not 
to deintermix any particular community. 

The VHF channel complained of was 
assigned at the same time the UHF sta- 
tions were allocated, so that the UHF op- 
erators took their licenses with full knowl- 
edge of the situation. They sought, in ef- 


e 


fect, to change an allocation that has ex- 
isted as long as theirs have. 

The court noted that the commission 
had followed the procedural requirements 
for rule making and that its conclusions 
were rational and reasonable. The VHF 
station had benefits for the area in which 
it was located and its proposed removal to 
another area was fraught with many prac- 
tical difficulties. The court affirmed the 
commission’s order, finding it neither arbi- 
trary nor unreasonable. Springfield Tele- 
vision Broadcasting Corp. et al. v. Federal 
Communications Commission et al. 259 
F2d 170. 


Prior Certificate Denial No Bar to Subsequent Approval 


HE Connecticut supreme court held 
that the commission had not abused 
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its authority by approving an application 
for a common carrier certificate for horse 
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van transportation, notwithstanding that 
the commission had denied a like applica- 
tion eleven months before. 

It is the duty of the commission to hear 
and decide applications for certificates 
upon the circumstances and conditions as 
they appear at the time, pointed out the 
court. The statutes place no limitation 
upon the number of successive applications 
for authority. It could be inferred that the 
applicant in the instant case had failed to 


establish public convenience and necessity 
upon the first application, but had done so 
upon the second. 

The rule that decision-making bodies 
are not free to reverse prior decisions with- 
out support is a salutary one. But it has 
necessary and logical limitations, and does 
not apply with full vigor to commission 
decisions. Brook Ledge, Inc. et al. v. Con- 
necticut Pub. Utilities Commission et al. 
145 A2d 590. 


De Novo Review Must Give Deference to 
Commission Findings 


, b- Arkansas supreme court affirmed 
a commission grant of an intrastate 
motor common carrier household goods 
permit, holding that the evidence showed 
that existing service in the area affected 
was inadequate, that public convenience 
and necessity required additional service, 
and that the applicant was able financially 
and otherwise to perform the proposed 
service. 

The court pointed out that appeals to 
it from a commission order are tried de 
novo. But due deference must be accord- 


ed commission findings, and orders must 
be affirmed unless against the weight of 
evidence. De novo review, said the court, 
must not proceed as though the commis- 
sion did not exist and had never held a 
hearing. The commission holding the 
hearing has the advantage of seeing and 
hearing the parties and witnesses face to 
face, whereas the court reviews the evi- 
dence from the record only. Washington 
Transfer & Storage Co. et al. v. Harding 
et al. (Southwest Piano & Van Service) 
317 SW2d 18. 


Collateral Attack on Commission Order 
Not Permissible 


HE New Jersey superior court, in an 

action brought on behalf of the com- 
mission, enjoined a railroad to continue 
operation of passenger ferry service in ac- 
cordance with a prior commission order. 
The railroad had contended that the com- 
mission’s order was ultra vires and un- 
constitutional. 

However, instead of asserting its right 
in an orderly fashion as provided by 
statute, the railroad had chosen to take, in 
the court’s words, the wholly intolerable 
course of ignoring and indeed flouting the 
order of a public body. In doing so it had 


gone on strike against the public whose 
needs and convenience the commission was 
designed to protect. 

The railroad had contended, in support 
of its unusual conduct, that the question of 
the constitutionality of a commission or- 
der could be raised in any proceeding, and 
had cited cases in which orders of bodies 
of limited jurisdiction were successfully 
attacked collaterally where plainly and be- 
yond debate the order exceeded the grant 
of power to the bodies in question. 

Such was not the case here, said the 
court. The Public Utility Act gives the 
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commission general jurisdiction over util- 
ities and railroads as far as can be done 
by legislative act. 

Moreover, the very fact that the ulti- 
mate determination of the question in- 
volved was still to be made belied any no- 
tion that the commission’s order was an 
act of arrant invalidity. 

The commission’s orders, said the court, 
granted in the course of the discharge of 
what it conceived to be its duty, must be 
regarded as binding until otherwise de- 
termined in a proper proceeding before 


the tribunal designated by the legislature 
and court to hear the same. A proper pro- 
ceeding in the instant case, continued the 
court, is one in which direct rather than 
collateral attack is made, and the proper 
tribunal is the appellate division and not 
the chancery division. 

The court refused to consider the merits 
of the defendant’s contention, and entered 
a judgment enjoining the railroad to re- 
sume the service which it had arbitrarily 
curtailed. New Jersey v. New York C. R. 
Co. 145 Add 54. 


Reversal of Commission Mixed Train Order Remanded 


7 North Dakota supreme court held 
that an appeal from a commission or- 
der requiring a railroad to operate one 
mixed train each way each day except 
Sunday over a branch line rather than 
maintaining triweekly service, as applied 
for, raised issues involving public con- 
venience and necessity, requiring a trial 
on the merits. The lower court’s reversal 
of the commission order was reversed and 
the case was remanded for trial. 

The commission, under its general pow- 
ers, and upon a proper showing, was held 
to have the power to make regulations for 
passenger and freight transportation that 
would reasonably serve public convenience 
and necessity in areas where railroads 
maintained branch lines. This was so not- 
withstanding that the statute requiring 
daily passenger and freight transportation 
service on railroads in the state had no 
application to branch lines. 

The railroad had made no objection to 


the commission’s jurisdiction when it was 
considering the petition of a union for a 
rehearing on the application to cut down 
service on a branch line. In fact, counsel 
for the railroad had agreed to proceed 
with the rehearing and had introduced evi- 
dence in support of the railroad’s claim. 

Under the circumstances, held the court, 
the railroad, having participated in the 
proceedings before the commissioner on 
the rehearing without objection, was not 
in a position to later challenge the juris- 
diction of the commission to issue a new 
order reversing the order it had entered 
following the original hearing. The com- 
mission has authority upon its own motion 
to rescind, alter, or amend its original or- 
der and to substitute in its place another 
order following a rehearing. Any such 
subsequent order has the same effect as an 
original order or decision. Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers v. Minneapolis, 
St. P.& S. Ste. M. R. Co. 92 NW2d 650. 


Lack of Funds No Excuse for Unauthorized 
Service Discontinuance 


HE U. S. court of appeals held that 
a railroad had been properly enjoined 
from carrying out a threatened embargo 
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without having first obtained Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval for aban- 
donment. Shippers of freight on the rail 
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line and owners of buildings presently 
served by the line were held proper parties 
to petition the court for injunctive relief. 

The railroad had asserted that its em- 
bargo notice was intended only as a tem- 
porary cessation of service, to last until 
funds with which to resume operations 
were somehow found. The court noted 
that the embargo notice had been an ex- 
pression of an intention indefinitely to 
cease all service and thought that the In- 
terstate Commerce Act permits of no dis- 
tinction between discontinuing service per- 
manently and suspending it indefinitely. 
Plaintiffs had no way of knowing when 
they could expect service to resume and 
they could make no business plans on the 
possibility that service might be resumed. 


ICC Jurisdiction 


The fact that a substantial part of the 
railroad’s track consisted of spur, indus- 
trial, team, switching, or sidetracks, the 
abandonment of which, at least separate- 
ly, would not fall within the authority of 
the ICC, did not act as a deterrent to- 
wards the issuance of the injunction. The 
notice of embargo had been a proposal to 


abandon the entire operation of a large 
segment, which included a portion of the 
main line in addition to spurs and sid- 
ings. In addition, the railroad operated in- 
terstate. It was, therefore, proper to en- 
join the proposed abandonment of the en- 
tire line. 


Lack of Funds 


The railroad’s final point was that there 
were no funds or credit to comply with the 
injunction. Were it in fact impossible for 
the defendants to avoid contempt pro- 
ceedings without sacrificing their personal 
funds, said the court, the point would be 
a serious one. However, personal liability 
could be escaped from by petitioning for 
reorganization under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

The railroad had not sought such re- 
lief. Unless it did, and relief was denied, 
it was the court’s opinion that the hard- 


_ ships imposed by the injunction did not 


outweigh the strong purpose of the act to 
prohibit abandonment of rail service with- 
out approval of the ICC. Meyers v. Jay 
Street Connecting Railroad et al. 259 F2d 
532. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Nonsignatory Applicant. Certificate ap- 
plications filed by a natural gas producer 
relating to percentage sales and sales under 
a contract to which the applicant was not 
signatory were dismissed by the Federal 
Power Commission in accordance with 
§ 154.91 of its regulations under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act denying the right to file in 
such cases. Re Continental Oil Co. Docket 
No. G-5766 et al. November 12, 1958. 


Urban and Suburban Rail Rates. The 
Illinois supreme court upheld a commis- 


sion order approving urban and suburban 
rail rates in the Chicago area, notwith- 
standing a claim of discrimination assert- 
ed by the city, and the court pointed out 
that a commission finding as to the effect 
of a complicated rail rate structure will 
not be disturbed upon review unless it is 
plainly against the weight of the evidence. 
City of Chicago v. Illinois Commerce 
Commission et al. 153 NE2d 574. 


Commissioner's Vote Improper. The 
U. S. court of appeals vacated a Federal 
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Communications Commission order where 
oral argument had been requested and 
had not been clearly waived, and a com- 
missioner whose vote had been decisive 
had voted without having heard oral ar- 
gument. WJBC, Inc. v. Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, 259 F2d 941. 


Beyond Area Traffic. The U. S. court 
of appeals held that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had not exceeded statutory author- 
ity in considering “beyond area traffic’ 
in a proceeding involving the award of 
air-line routes in and out of a city. Fron- 
tier Airlines, Inc. v. Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 259 F2d 808. 


Opportunity to Improve Service. The 
Missouri commission withheld a ruling on 
an application by one telephone company 
to take over the certificated territory of 
another company whose service was 
found to be inadequate, on the ground 
that the latter company should first be al- 
lowed an opportunity to improve its serv- 
ice, and it was, accordingly, ordered to 
present plans and specifications for such 
improvement. Re Grand River Mutual 
Teleph. Corp. Case No. 13,972, Novem- 
ber 3, 1958. 


Sewer Rates for Multiple Family Units. 
The Wisconsin commission rejected a 
municipal water plant’s proposal that 
rates for multiple family units be assessed 
on the same basis as a single family unit, 
believing that since a single service lateral 
serves one building and since additional 
units generally use something less than 
the initial unit, the charge for additional 
units involving housekeeping units and 
offices should be somewhat less than for 
a single family or other initial unit. Re 
Village of Slinger, 2-U-5062, November 
28, 1958. 


Gas Rate Increase. A gas company 
furnishing propane air gas service and 
serving many customers with bottled gas 
metered and billed on the basis of the 
equivalent amount of 520 Btu propane 
air gas was authorized by the Wisconsin 
commission to establish rates calculated 
to yield a return of 6 per cent. Re Oneida 
Gas Co. 2-U-5007, November 24, 1958. 


Toll Charges Established. The Wis- 
consin commission authorized the estab- 
lishment of toll charges between the ex- 
changes of three telephone companies 
having a relatively limited community of 
interest and a small amount of traffic 
where the establishment of a joint toll 
rate would provide revenues sufficient to 
cover the cost of rendering service and 
would place the burden on those subscrib- 
ers actually making use of such service. 
Re Tenney Teleph. Co. 2-U-5073, No- 
vember 25, 1958. 


Municipal Plant Rate Increase. The 
Wisconsin commission authorized a mu- 
nicipal water plant to increase rates to 
enable the plant to obtain needed addi- 
tional revenues to make possible the bor- 
rowing of funds for plant expansion and 
improvement, the new rates being calcu- 
lated to yield a return of 5.2 per cent. Re 
City of Madison, 2-U-5063, November 
28, 1958. 


Customer Contributions. The Connect- 
icut commission held that customer con- 
tributions in aid of construction of water 
mains under extension agreements should 
be excluded from a water company’s rate 
base since it would be inequitable to re- 
quire ratepayers to pay a return on their 
own money. Re North Canaan Water Co. 
Docket No. 9692, December 3, 1958. 
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Industrial Progress 


Illinois Power Plans 5 Year 
Expansion 
ILLINOIS Power Company 
nounced recently it will expend about 
200 million dollars on expansion in 
the next five years, 36 millions of 
which are earmarked for 1959. 
Of 1959’s total, $26,800,000 is for 
electric additions and $9,200,000 for 


an- 


gas additions, explained Allen Van 


Wyck, president. 

The gas expansion in 1959 will in- 
clude development of underground 
storage facilities near Freeburg, south 
of Belleville. The expenditure on gas 
additions was described as the largest 
such outlay for any year in the history 
of the company. 

The company said the largest items 
in the 1959 electric budget are for the 
225,000 kilowatt unit addition to the 
Hennepin power station and the lines 
necessary to transmit the output to 
consumers. 

Under the five year construction 
program, 25 million dollars are sched- 
uled for 1960, 30 millions in 1961, and 
109 million in the next two years. 


Southern New England Tel. Plans 
$40,000,000 Expansion 


FORTY Million dollars will be 
spent for expansion next year by 
the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co., according to estimates re- 
leased recently by the company. 

The figure is $2.5 million less than 
the firm spent for expansion in 1958. 
Nevertheless, the company expects a 
net new telephone gain of 60,000 next 
year, 10,000 more than the estimated 
1958 total. 

The largest portion, or $12.8 mil- 
lion of next year’s budget is allocated 
for outside plant of which $8.6 mil- 
lion will be spent for cable expansion 
requiring some 2.1 billion feet of 
wire, Telephones and other station 
equipment will cost $12.5 million; 


land and buildings, $6.7 million; dial 
central office equipment, $6 million ; 
and general equipment, $2 million, of 
which $1.1 million will be for the 
purchase of 388 new motor vehicles, 
according to the utility. 


Phillips Awards Contract to G-E 
For Plate-type Nuclear Fuel 


ONE of the largest orders for plate- 
type nuclear fuel in this country has 
been received by the General Electric 
Atomic Power Equipment Depart- 
ment (APED) from the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company for 1,412 elements 
for use in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Engineering Test Reactor 
at the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion near Idaho Falls, Idaho, 

The reactor is operated for the 
commission by Phillips. 

APED was awarded the contract 
on a _negotiated-competitive basis, 
with Phillips holding an option to 
order an additional 684 elements. The 
fuel will be supplied over a year-and- 
one-half period. 

The flat, plate-type elements or- 
dered are to be made with a special 
General Electric “pressure-bonded” 
process which eliminates brazing of 
fuel plates, to reduce corrosion and 
other undesirable effects of brazing 
flux, The bonding system also permits 
use of higher strength aluminum al- 
loys. 

Manufacture of these elements will 
be in the General Electric’s extensive 
nuclear fuel production facilities in 
San Jose. 

General Electric also is producing 
the plate-type fuel for the General 
Electric Test Reactor, for a number 
of G-F open pool research reactors 
and for other customers. 

General Electric also manufactures 
oxide rod-type fuels in its San Jose 
facility, where the largest present ac- 
tivity involves the fuel for the Dres- 
den Nuclear Power Station. 
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PG&E Foresees Brisk Growth 
Area in 1959 
NORTHERN and Centra 
nia will continue growing iii popy 
tion and general business «ctivi 
a vigorous pace in 1959, Pacific | 
and Electric Company foiecast 
cently. 

The annual business outlook p 
lished as a 32-page brochure by { 
company’s market research depa 
ment foresees a high level of empl 
ment and personal income, increasi 
industrial development, gains in 1 
idential and commercial contructi 
and a farm income equaling or ¢ 
ceeding past records, The forecast 
based on an analysis of economic d 
from many sources plus local inf 
mation gathered by PG&E manage 
in scores of communities througho 
the region. 

An estimated $156 million expend 
ture by PG&E for new constructi 
of utility facilities during the ye 
will contribute to the economic acti 
ity and create thousands of jobs, 

Providing the chief stimulus f 
the expected growth will be an est 
mated population increase of 36 
for the year. This rate of increase Wl 
add about 538,000 persons in the staf 
and about 215,000 in PG&E serv! 
territory. By the end of 1959 tH 
state’s population is expected to reat 
15,552,000. The population of PGM 
service territory, which overs 
counties, is estimated at 6,525,001 
year’s end, 

Home building is expect 
the highest level in three 
company estimates that ¢ 
dwellings will be built in 
territory, an 8% increase 

Local merchants in the I 
ice area will sell more th 
major gas and electric app 
including toasters, waffle 
ers and other such house 
forecast estimates. The ¢ 
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s sale) volume will be the goal of 
com any’s advertising and sales 
sales ef- 





pmoti 1 program, PG&E 

rts als will support industry-wide 
»moti: 1s coordinated by the North- 
» Cal. ornia Electrical Bureau and 
- Gas Appliance Society of Cali- 
mila. 


The « ompany will continue its ac- 
e program of regional industrial 
























velop ent, in which PG&E coop- 

nies \. ith all firms and agencies en- 

ved ii this work, The publication 

ports that during 1958 approxi- 

ntely 1,000 firms made commit- 

ents for new plants and expansions 

Srowth Baling about $400 million in invest- 

) ent. [i estimates that commitments 

_Jpring 1959 should approximately 

ral Calif jal this figure, the second highest 

MI! popes 1945. Further gains in electric 

' tivity wer sales to industry, reflecting a 

P cific | sing level of industrial activity, are 
Ovecast Brecast for 1959, 

The publication foresees the addi- 
took pin of 25,000 to 40,000 acres of new- 
ure by 4 irrigated land to the farm acreage 
Ch depal the cx mpany’s service area in 1959, 
Of emplith attendant opportunities for sales 
JNCreasi@t agricultural equipment. Further 
1S I (ectrification and mechanization are 
Ontructii nected to result in a continued in- 
Ng OF Gease in the efficiency of farm oper- 
rorecast = . 
nomic de 
pine El Sponsoring Second Annual 
hroughogl Sales Awards Competition 

RULES for the second annual com- 
| expendMetition for the Edison Electric Insti- 
nstructi@ifite Sales Promotion Awards have 
the ye@@een announced by the Awards Com- 
mic actifhittee of FEI. These awards are 
jobs, fade to encourage and accord nation- 
ulus {il recogition to electric utilities for 
> an esfales peomotion programs of out- 
ot 3.64 andin: excellence in fostering the 
rease WiMlectric vay of living for residential 
the staifustom the electric way to in- 
 servidifreased production, improved prod- 
1959 ticts, e@ 1anced working conditions, 
to reaiind me profitable operations for 






arm,  ommercial and industrial 
Wer 1 sers, 
There are twelve awards—three in 


ach of four market areas: Residen- 


vers 4 
5,000 b 





to reatal, Co mercial, Farm and Indus- 
Ts, Trial. Tr cach of these market areas, 
00 neW@ihe thr: awards are based on size 
if 103 lassific ‘ion of the utilities. 
. al | Simp! tied rules make entries in the 
; mpetii.on possible with a minimum 
aig MH exper liture of time and effort in 
ee prep: ation of the entry. 
ia the ane e for entries are February 
ion Om. es the Farm Market and 
ndustria! Market Awards, and Feb- 





vary 15, 1959 for the Residential and 
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Market Awards. 


Commercial 


The | 


Awards will be presented at the | 
[wenty-Fifth Annual Conference of 


IT in Chicago, March 9-12, 1959. 
Copies of the 


Awards bee hure, | 


which lists the rules and details of | 


the contests, are available from the 
Commercial Division, of Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 750 Third Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


A-C Releases New Three-phase 


Transformer Bulletin 
ADVANTAGES of “Curvacore”’ 
construction on Allis-Chalmers three- 
phase transformers in ratings through 
150 kva are described in a new bul- 
letin released by the company. 

The design makes possible greatly 
reduced weights and heights. Trans- 
formers can be mounted directly to 
poles, installation time is reduced, 
less space required, and appearance is 
neater than multiple single-phase ar- 
rangements, In addition, the construc- 
tion affords high thermal capacity and 
good regulation, 

All mechanical features of “Curva- 
core” construction conform to the 
latest EEI-NEMA standards. 

Copies of “Three Phase 
core’ Transformers,” 61B9049, 
available on request from 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


are 


‘Curva- | 


Allis- | 


Two Waterwheel Generators for | 


The Pacific G. and E. System 


TWO 400-rpm, 
waterwheel generators, built by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
have been installed in the Haas pow- 
erhouse of the Pacific Gas and Flec- 
tric Company system, The unusually 
high speed for such large machines is 
brought about by an operating head | 
of more than 2300 feet. 

Water to drive the turbines is | 
brought through a six-mile tunnel and 
a 4600-foot penstock. The plant is the 
only major underground station in| 
the United States and is located 2000 | 
feet back in a granite mountain and 
500 feet below the surface. | 

The plant was placed underground | 
for reasons of economy, The gener- 
ators will be of two-bearing-type con- 
struction and will be driven by verti- 
cal shaft multijet impulse-type water- | 
wheels, 


Gas 
$40 Million Expansion 
TEXAS Gas Transmission Corp. 
has filed an application with the | 
(Continued on page 22) | 


Texas 


75,000-kva_ vertical | 


Transmission Plans | 
























Revenue Bonds build 
Tax-Free 










your income — 
















Well selected revenue bonds are 
an attractive purchase for the 
astute investor. With tax-exempt 
yields up to 3%%, and even 
higher, today’s revenue issues 
offer income that even exceeds 
that from less conservative 
investments with high— but tax- 
able— yields. 

For an individual investor in 
the $25,000 taxable income 
bracket, a 3%% revenue bond 
yields as much net income as 
9.14% taxable return from other 
types of investment. The com- 
parison is even more favorable 
in higher income brackets. 

For more and more investors 
the conservative revenue bond is 
preferable to the taxable security. 


ey 










































































Our detailed comparison 
chart shows you the value 

of this tax exemption in your 
specific income bracket. 
Send for it without cost or 
obligation, together with 

our latest list of select 
tax-free bond offerings. 

Ask for folder PF 9-1. 




















HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 







123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 






35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Federal Power Commission request- 
ing authorization for a major expan- 
sion program estimated to cost $40 
million, according to W. M. Elmer, 


In the application the company 
secks authority to gather and trans- 
port through its pipeline system up 
to 100 million cubic feet of natural 
gas daily for the account of Hope 
Natural Gas Company, a subsidiary 
»f Consolidated Natural Gas Com- 
pany. It requests also approval to 
build about 246 miles of pipeline and 
add 15,760 horsepower to the existing 
Texas Gas system. 

The new business, Mr. Elmer said, 


represents one of the most important 
market developments to Texas Gas 
Transmission since its main line sys- 
tem was constructed ten years ago. 

The proposal calls for Texas Gas 
to gather and transport the gas from 
the south Louisiana area and deliver 
it for the account of Hope Natural 
Gas at an interconnection of the facili- 
ties of Texas Gas and Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. near Lebanon, 
Ohio. 

The expansion requested by the 
filing is in addition to a $20 million 
expansion authorized by the F.P.C. 
on October 24th, designed to meet 
the requirements of the company’s 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


December 31, 1958 


673,299 Shares 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 


Price $21.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the 
undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 











existing customers through ‘he 1959 
1960 winter season. 

Construction of the prop: 
facilities will require al 
months after the authoriza 
is received, the company sai 


Automatic Dispatch C 
For Southwestern Ele: 


Power Company 
THE first complete Wes 
Electric Corporation’s auto: 
patching system will go into 
on the Southwestern Elect: 
Company system in Shrev: 
in mid-1959. 
Controlling two stations, 
a large percentage of the 
tem generation, the system 
matically control swings anc 
system in economic disp 
automatic transmission loss 
is used so that accurate valu: 
bar cost can be calculated. 
In addition, by means of « selecti 
switch, the valuation of power at d 
tie points and bus-bar cost of powe 
at controlled and uncontrolled station 
can be determined, This will enabh 
the dispatcher to keep uncontrolle 
machines in economic dispatch, an 
evaluate interchange transactions. 
With this new dispatching systen 
the cost of generation can be keptt 
an absolute minimum, according 
the announcement. 


ill aut 
ceep th 
impute 
of bus 


Transco Moves Gas 
By Electricity 
A LARGE gas pipeline company ha 
installed its first large electric moto 
to power a centrifugal compressor 
help move gas from its southwester 
wells to eastern seaboard consumers 

The 12,500 horsepower  synchré 
nous motor was built by the Gener 
Electric Company’s Large Motor atl 
Generator Department for the Trans 
continental Gas Pipeline Corpora 
tion’s new compressor stai! 
Grover, N. C., close to Kine” 
tain near the South Caroli: 

The motor drives the compress 
through a single ratio, dou’ le heli 
precision type gear made Iv G 
Electric’s Medium Stean 
Generator and Gear Dep 
Lynn, Mass. The motor 
900 rpm at 4,000 volts, u 
factor, and is force-venti 
gear is rated at 900/4820 

The compressor has mi 
justable guide vanes for ad 
compressor load. 

Between 900 million an 
cubic feet of gas move dai 
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pipeline to serve consumers 
v York area. 


Issues Bulletin on 
atic Programming for 
jiness Applications 


‘ctronic computers can be 
ed automatically is  de- 
Dr. Grace Murray Hopper, 
f automatic programming 
nt, Remington Rand Uni- 
m of Sperry Rand Corpora- 
older published by that com- 


Titled “Automatic Programming 
1 Bus: ess Applications,” the paper 
w automatic programming, 
ig the computer prepare its 
wn insiructions, began and was de- 
eloped 
. Hopper also describes the de- 
clopment of the recently-announced 
nethods of automatic programming, 
low-Matic (for business) and 
ath-Matic (for science). These are 
ethods for writing English-language 
erbal commands into the computer, 
‘ithout spending the time and money 
) prepare complicated machine code. 
The folder (U1507) can be ob- 
ined at any branch office of Reming- 
n Rand, or by writing Remington 
and Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
oration, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
fork 10, N. Y. 


Northern Gas Seeks Permit 
For Pipelines 
‘ORTIIERN Natural Gas Company 
as file! with the Federal Power 
ommission two applications for per- 
) construct an estimated total 
uillion in new pipeline facil- 


ussion ¢ 


f $101 


© applications seek permis- 
uild a total of 217 miles of 
extension, 221 miles of main 
and 1,906 miles of branch 
‘ projects would require ihe 
ion of new compressor sta- 
Vaterloo, Iowa and Farming- 
i 
i applications Northern is re- 
, permission to build the facili- 
ra three-year period. Northern 
build facilities to bring gas 
' 326 communities the first 
add additional facilities the 
id third years to make more 
ible to the communities, 


ork State Natural Plans 
-,000,000 Construction 

for 1959 additions and im- 
its to cost nearly $14 million 
?, 1959—PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


have been announced by New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation. The 
Pittsburgh firm wholesales gas to 19 
distributing companies in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Ohio. 

Among the major projects planned 
are the following: 

The drilling of 34 wells, 26 of them 
in proven areas and eight in new sec- 
tions. 

Construction of 43 miles of 20-inch 
pipeline from a point west of Kittan- 
ning, Pa., to Luthersburg, Pa. 

Construction of 14.5 miles of 26-inch 
pipeline from Little Marsh in Chatham 


Township, Pa., to the company’s Boom 
compressor station near Lawrence- 
ville, Pa. 

Addition of gas compressor engines 
to four stations: Woodhill and Utica 
in New York, Preston and Tonkin in 
Pennsylvania. 

Further development work in the 
company’s Woodhull storage pool in 
Steuben County, N. Y. The project 
was started in 1957 and continued last 
year, When ultimately completed, the 
underground reservoir will have a ca- 
pacity of 35.2 billion cubic feet of gas 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Dated January 1, 1959 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 








This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$15,000,000 


The Washington Water Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 434% Series due 1989 


Due February 1, 1989 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Allen & Company 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 





Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
ed 


Incorporat 


LehmanBrothers MerrillLynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith SalomonBros. & Hutzler 


Smith, Barney &Co. Stone & WebsterSecuritiesCorporation Dean Witter &Co. 





January 7, 1959. 
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lor New York state markets. 

The year 1959 also will see New 
York Natural continue for the second 
rear its offshore drilling in Lake Erie. 

he next well is to be located 3.6 miles 
from the Pennsylvania shore and about 

miles west of the New York border. 
ast year’s offshore drilling resulted in 
well with a flow of 200,000 cubic feet 
f gas per day. 

Construction of Leidy storage pool 
n Clinton County, Pa., will continue, 
vith the initial operation scheduled for 
ate in 1959, the company said. When 
ultimately completed, the pool will have 

storage capacity of about 105 billion 








cubic feet of gas, one of the largest such 
installations in the world. Three com- 
panies—New York Natural, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipeline Corporation 
of Houston, Texas, and Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation of 
Shreveport, La.—will participate in 
the venture. 

The company expects gas sales vol- 
umes to continue increasing as they 
have for the last several years, The 
1958 sales volume was 150.6 billion 
cubic feet of gas and that for 1957 
was 139 billion cubic feet. A com- 
pany spokesman said : 

“Estimates received from our cus- 
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This ts not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer 1s made only by the Prospectus. 


Natural Gas Service Company 


$200,000 
6% Subordinated Income Debentures Due January 15, 1984 


40,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


par value $1.00 per share 


Offered in Units each consisting of $20 principal amount of 
Subordinated Income Debentures and four shares of Common 
Stock which will not be separately transferable until July 15, 
1959, or such earlier date (but not prior to April 15, 1959) as 
the Company may elect with the consent of the Underwriter. 


Price $48 per Unit 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned in 
any State where the undersigned may lawfully offer these Securities. 











Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


January 15, 1959. 











tomers who obtained substan jally 
of their natural gas suppli.s jr 


New York Natural show + iat 4 
sales volumes are expected to nere 
about 10 billion cubic feet for - he ne 


two years and about 7 bil! on ; 
for the following three yea: — or 
average of 8.6 billion per y« r, 7 
represents an anticipated ~ les ; 
crease of about 37 per cen by { 
end of the five-year period.” ~ 
About 72 per cent of Ni y Yy 
Natural’s 1958 gas supplies 


as pu 
chased from pipeline compan: s brit 
ing gas from the Southwest. The 
maining 28 per cent consist: | of g 
produced from its own wells nd pu 
chased from independent « erato 
and from Hope Natural Gis Coy 
pany in West Virginia, a sis er fin 


New York State Natural (as (o 
poration, with headquarters +n Pit 
burgh, is a subsidiary of Con-olidat 
Natural Gas Company. 


Killian Appointed V. P. and 
General Manager of 
Delta-Star 


THE appointment of Stanley C, Ki 
lian as Vice President and Gener 
Manager of the Delta-Star Electric Di 
vision, H, K. Porter Company, Inc 
was announced by C. L. Holbert, Pa 
ter president. 

Mr. Killian has served on the Delta 
Star executive staff for six years, mo 
recently as vice president and assistan 
general manager, and previously a 
chief enginer, He joined Delta-Star 1 
1934 from a consulting engineer 
firm, 


FWD Celebrates 50th Birthday 
By Changing Company Name 
THE Four Wheel Drive Auto Com 
pany, Clintonville, Wis., las cele 
brated its 50th birthday by changin 
its name to FWD Corporation. 

The name was changed in order t( 
avoid the misleading connotations (! 
the old name, FWD presid-nt Mav: 
rice E. Ash said. 


“FWD has not made an ; uto since 
1912, and now makes man) types 0! 
vehicles in addition to for whee 
drive,” Ash said. . 

“The new name makes t-c of ol! 
well-known ‘FWD’ tradema: «, which 
has been in continuous use sin ¢ 1911, 
he said. “And it also provid: s tor I 
ture product and market di ersihite 


tion because it is not restri tive aml 
has no specific industry or produé 
connotation.” 
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sf | = PROCEEDINGS 
1957 CONVENTION 


AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





THIS edition contains valuable material on the 
subject of regulation of rates and services of 
public utilities and transportation companies 
including the following: 


Tato 
( ) Cor 
Sis'er find 
il (cas Co | 
rs in Pit | Rates of Public Utilities and Transportation Agencies, Depreciation, Valuation, Railroad 
on-olidat Passenger Deficit and Regulation of Public Utilities, Panel discussions on the subjects 
of "Current Trends in Airline Regulation," Current Surface Transportation Problems,” 
and "Nuclear Energy in the Electric Industry." 


vi Price $10.00 — 644 Pages 
PO 





lev C. ki OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

wy ree 1957—Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 

ee For the purpose of applying the 1957 Revised System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
“lectric Dj prescribed by State Commissions, the new editions have been printed in three (3) 
pany, Ine volumes: 


Ibert, Per Class A & B — 128 pages 

the Del | Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $250,000 or more.... 
e Veita 

ears, mos Class C — 100 pages 

d assistan | Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $50,000 or more and 

viously a less than $250,000 


ta-Star Class D — 64 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of less than $50,000. ... 


Local Service Telephone Rates (Revised 1957) 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC Subcommittee on "exchange rates” 
for all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of 50,000 population or more for Bell and 
Independent exchanges, and tabulation of above exchanges which had ten cent coin tele- 
phone rate in effect June 30, 1957 


Telephone Separations Manual (Revised 1957) 
Includes the 1952 addendum, the so-called Charleston Plan and the 1956 addendum, the 
so-called Phoenix Plan changes 


Depreciation: 

1943—1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation. A comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation. 326 pages, paper bound... 

1946—Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 

1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 

1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 

1950—Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation 

1955—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Discussion of Liberalized Depreciation under 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
1956—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Depreciation Rates for Electric Utilities) . . 


(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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PREPARING FOR 


THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 


The satisfactory solution of the most expensive and difficult problem of Commission Regulation 
The Rate Case—depends very largely upon how well and how thoroughly the details of preparatic 


320 
Pages 


Price: $10 


have been given attention. “Preparing for the Utility Re 
Case” is a compilation of experiences taken from the recor 
of actual rate cases. It has required two years of researc 
study and analysis, conducted by Francis X. Welch, Edit: 


of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, with the aid ar | 


cooperation of selected experts, te complete this treatise. 


The volume, being the first of its kind, should be four 
invaluable to utility executives, rate case personne, 
attorneys, accountants, consultants, regulatory cor 
missions, rate case protestants, and, in fact, to all perso: 
engaged in or having an interest in rate cases. 


Among the values of this compilation are the reviews o/ 


methods and procedures, which have been found helpful in- 


® simplifying and speeding up rate case 
groundwork 


® saving time and expense of companies, 
commissions and other parties 


© cutting down “lag losses” 


® aiding the consumer by making possible 
faster plant and service improvements 


® increasing the confidence of investors 


—all of which are in the public interest. 


The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the plain 
and practical methods that have been used. 


These chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case 


Completing the Rate Base; 


Public Relations and the Rate Case Working Capital 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition Operating Expenses 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case Operating Expenses, Continued— 


Selection and Function of the Attorney 


Annual Depreciation 


The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation The Rate of Return 


Proof of the Rate Base 


Rate Adjustments—Allocations 


The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.. Publishers 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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ONDUCT OF THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL.B., LL. M. 


HIS ; the companion volume to “PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE.” It deals with 
thos: procedural matters which come after the preparatory stages of the rate case. It presents for the 


rst tin 2 the practical problems of conducting the case— 


© filing the application 
® introducing the evidence 
®& examining the witnesses, etc. 


n fact, it explains the time-saving and effective ways of making the 
op-by-step progress toward the rate decision, including information 
pncerning the requirements for appeal and review. 


Nowhere in the literature of regulation will you find, in rela- 
ely small compass, a comparable exposition and guide. 


Here are the chapter headings: 


Assisting In The Rate Case Preparation 
The Formal Approach To The Rate Case 
The Attorney-Client Relationship 
Preparing The Petition or Application 
Preparing The Testimony 
Parties—Rate Complaints—Investigations 
Negotiations Before Hearing—Prehearing Proceedings 
Setting and Opening The Hearing 
Examination In Chief 
's8-Examination and Rebuttal 
»idence in a Rate Case 


‘2 Case for Complainants 
r Rate Increase Protestants 


‘> Expert Witness 


ions, Interlocutory Procedures, Arguments, Briefs 
nd Decisions 


veal and Review 


‘onduct of the Utility Rate Case,” like its companion, is designed not only to aid both 
‘e practitioners and regulatory authorities, but everyone who has responsibilities or duties in 


fton with a rate case. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








63 years of leadership in property valuation 
the AMERICAN APPRAISAL company 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 


Economic & Management Consultants 


37 Wall Street 437 Shoreham Bidg. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Rate Cases Management and Market Studies 


Rate of Return Analysis 
Cost of Service Determination 


Economic and Financial Reports 








Day & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 


CHICAGO 











* Standby 
% Augmentation 
* 100% Town Supply 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


1D) v.06 a cee ROY AND NED) 


'mecoe Po MATE 


11 WEST 42ND STREET WEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


LP-gas 

peak shaving 

EMPIRE GAS and stand-by 

plants for 

ENGINEERING CO. Pee 
P.O. Box 1738, + Industry 
< + design 

Atlanta 1. Georgia + construction 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis 
" peeaere Engineers "pee caake 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 

















FOSTER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Rate Cases @ Cost of Service and Other Regulatory Methods 
Rate of Return Analyses @ Rate Design 
Natural Gas Field Price Problems @ Economic and Financial Reports 
326 MAYO BUILDING 


1523 L STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 














Francisco & J AcoBus 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
Specializing in the location and design of 
Customers Service Centers and Operating Headquarters 


CLEVELAND TucsON 








New YORK WESTBURY 























GIBBS « HILL, inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 

















GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


a 525 LANCASTER AVE. 
READING, PA. 


FOUNDED 1906 
WASHINGTON ¢ NEW YORK 

















W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Foare Analyses 





55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Harza Engineering Company 
an 





Calvin V. Davis Richard D. Harza E. Montford Fucik 


REPORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISION 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION LINES — FLOOD CONTROL — 
IRRIGATON — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


400 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 








GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 











INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Design and Consulting Engemeers 


Dams—Power Plants—Transmission Lines—Railroads—Highways 
Investigations—Reports—Plans and Specifications 
Cost Estimates—Supervision of Construction 








74 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 5, California 








JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—IN VESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS—REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 











ne Ru ljia n lopovralion 
ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCT eae 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGM e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS ¢ INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA 


Mention the FortnicHtLy—It identifies your inquiry 
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William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND eee 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR MUNICIPAL 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 











CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Design and Construction Management 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants—Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON, MASS. ese CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











ndineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND > i SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS \ ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING \ Jy INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUfH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











SANDERSON & PORTER ENGINEERS 
DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 











Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 


Chicago 3, Ill. 











STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 


Rate of Return ¢* Valuations ° Capital Costs 
Customer Surveys ° Depreciation Studies 
Regional Economic Studies °* Property Records 


345 Hudson St. Watkins 4-6400 New York 14, N. Y. 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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STONE «WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - APPRAISALS 
EXAMINATIONS + CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
TORONTO 





The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
DESIGN—SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION COSTS, 
now in its 35th year and a companion publication the 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX OF WATER UTILITY 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 














ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


feo Bao Gio. @ ae) 
GAS anpb SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LeSalle St., Chicage 4, UL . 


ee Survey 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 





Lansing, Mich. 








Abrams Bidg. 








BURNS & McDONNELL GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 





Engineers - Architects - Consultants 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P. O. Box 7088 
Phone: DElmar 3-4875 





ENGINEERS 


Report A 


enna Cost and Devreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


























EARL L. CARTER 
Consulting Engineer 


REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHI 

PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCK 

Public —7 Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


910 Electric Building 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation—Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Jackson & Moreland, Inc. 
Jackson & Moreland International, Inc. 
Engineers and Consultants 
ELECTRICAL—MECHANICAL—STRUCTURAL 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


FOR 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 
SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—REPORTS 


MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 





MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 











PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural 
Civil * Nuclear * Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


e , 
Dp os 
*G.isuEo * 








PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils—Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


























LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Hngineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 











A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctRric Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
PowER STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COM MERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, Id. 
Los Angeles 











J. F. McMAHON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineering Consultants 
INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
STUDIES @ REPORTS 
DESIGN © SUPERVISION 
P. O. DRAWER 3908, SHAKER SQUARE STATION 
CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


GArfield 1-4834 








The R.W.STAFFORDCO. 


GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 

Plant Management & Operations 

Accident & Insurance Investigations 

Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St. Phone UNiversity 4-619@ 











Representation in this Profes- 
sional Directory may be ob- 
tained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Building 

Washington 4, D. C. 





SVERDRUP & PARCEL 


Engi s&C oy 





Design, Construction Supervision 

Steam and Hydro Power Plants 

Power Systems—Industrial Plants 
Studies—Reports 


St. Louis ° Sean Francisco -° Washingtes 














A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC. 


Specialized Inspection Service 
Poles, Crossarms, Lumber, Piles, Crossties 
Preservative Treatment and Preservative Analysis 


208 Virginia St., Mobile, Ala. 
New York St. Louis Portland 
Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 











Mention the FortNiGHtLy—It identifies your inquiry 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 
*Allen & Company 

*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Appraisal Company, The 
*AMP Incorporated 

Analysts Journal, The 

‘*Anchor Metals, Inc. . 


*Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. 

Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., Inc 

Burns & McDonnell, Engineers 


¢c 


Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineers 
*Cleveland Trencher Company, The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., The 
*Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. ay 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company . 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers : 
*Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, ‘Inc. 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 
Drake & Townsend, Inc. 


*Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Company 

*Ebasco Services Incorporated 

*Electro-Motive Division, General Motors ¥. 
Empire Gas Engineering Company se rate es 28 


F 


First Boston Corporation, The : 14 
*Fish Service Corporation Poe tsigtte. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers .. 29 
Foster Associates, Inc. . : . a 
Francisco & Jacobus ... ene sasu 


G 


Gannett Fleming, Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. .. 32 
General Electric Company Outside Back Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 29 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 

Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers 

*Glore, Forgan & Company 


H 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting opapenl : 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
*Harnischfeger Corporation 

*Harriman, Ripley & Company 

Harza Engineering Company 

Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 
Hoosier Engineering Company 


*International Business Machines Corp. .... 
International Engineering Company, The 
*International Harvester Company, The 
Irving Trust Company 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
*Justrite Mfg. Company 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


*Kellogg, M. W. Company, The . 
*Kerite Company, The .. 
Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company .. 
Kuljian Corporation, The 


L 


*Langley, W. C. & Co. : 
Leffler, William S., Engineers ‘Associated . 
*Lehman Brothers 

*Line Material Industries _. 

Loeb (Carl M.) Rhoades & Co. 

Loftus, Peter F., Corporation 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 


Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers . . 

*Marlow Pumps Division of Bell & Gossett Co. 
McMahon, J. F., Associates, Inc. 

*Merrill Lynch, Merce, Fenner & Smith 
Miner & Miner, Consulting Engineers 
*Morgan Stanley & Company ... 


National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners .. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company ... 


*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Inc. 


P 
Pioneer Service & Engineering 
Company . 4, 31 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 33 
*Porter, H. K. Company, Inc., Delta-Star Electric Division 


Recording & Statistical Corporation i 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. Inside Front Cover 
*Robertson, H. K., Cmpany 


s 
Sanderson & Porter, Engineers . 
Sargent & Lundy, Engineers Ett 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers 
*Smith, Barney & Company ... Reece 
*Southern Pipe Coating Company .... 
Stafford, R. W., Company, The Consultants 
Standard Research Consultants, !nc. 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation ... 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation Inside Back Cover 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Engineers & Consultants 33 


U 
*United Steel Fabricators, Inc. 


w 


cage ga Electric Corporation 
White, J. G., _— Corp., The 
*White, Weld &C 

Whitman, ele and Associates 
Williams, A. W., Inspection Company, Inc. 
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iis advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NI ISSUE January 7, 1959 


295,841 Shares 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 


Common Stock 


(without nominal or par value 


The Company is offering to holders of its outstandirg Common Stock the right to subscribe, at $50 per share, for 
the above Common —— at the rate of one share for each 20 shares held of record January 6, 1959. Subscription 
Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on January 26, 1959. 

During and after the cau ription period the U nderwriters may offer shares of Common Stock for sale at prices 
varying from the subscription price. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in 
which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Drexel & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 








s advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NI ISSUE January 15, 1959 


275,000 Shares 
The Kansas Power and Light Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $8.75 Per Share) 


Price $29.875 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in 
which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 








ulvertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


January 12, 1959 


195,312 Shares 


Rochester Telephone Corporation 
Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 Per Share) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered the right to subscribe at $21 per share for 
the above shares at the rate of one share for each six shares of Common Stock held of record on January 9, 1959. 
Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on January 26, 1959. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any ‘unsubscribed shares and, 
both during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth in the Pr rospectus, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters only in States in which such 
underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
East»:an Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Georve D. B. Bonbright & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Mer: :!] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Lee !\igginson Corporation — F. S. Moseley & Co. LL. F. Rothschild & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc. Blair & Co. Little & Hopkins, Inc. 


Incorporated 











NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC CAPACITOR DEVELOPMENT 
OFFER UTILITIES ADDED VALUES... 





Lower installation and maintenance costs 


New Aluminum Stack-rack 
Capacitor Equipments permit fast, 
low-cost addition of 

bulk kilovars to your system. 





G-E now offers stainless steel-case power capacitor: factg 
assembled in lightweight. sturdy structural alumin: m sta 
racks which are: 

1. Easier to install because aluminum racks are u: to} 
lighter than equivalent galvanized steel racks, anc beea 
the aluminum rack itself serves as a conductor, reduc 
the number of interconnecting buses: 

2. Corrosion-resistant. eliminating the need for rote 
painting, and making it unnecessary to apply a_ rote 
touch-up if racks are drilled in the field; 





3. Jig-welded for extra strength and positive alignn ent vh 
racks are stacked on each other. or on a substructure. 


New Aluminum-rack Pole-top Capacitors 
are lightweight, front-of-pole mounted 


Less weight. 15 to 20 percent. of G-E factory-assembled p 
top capacitor equipments in aluminum racks makes inst 
tion fast. easy and inexpensive. In addition, your mainten 
costs are kept low. Rugged, jig-welded aluminum struct 
will not require protective painting, even if drilled in 
field. And, General Electr‘’c’s stainless steel capacitor 
requires no protective paint maintenance. Frontofp 
mounting and bracing affords ample free climbing 3 
provides greater safety. 


Voltage Problems 


New Cap-Gap Solves Utility 
Distribution Voltage Problems 


The new G-E Cap-Gap series capacitor and self-c’ :aringp 
tective gap allow economical loading of voltage. imited4 
tribution transformers and supply valuable pea -load fi 
vars. Both the capacitor and gap have stainless steel 
and alumina ceramic bushings. 

New Cap-Gap works for you four ways: 

1. Makes transformers virtually self regulating 

2. Improves secondary voltage. 

3. Solves flicker problems caused by motor start- 

|. Supplies peak-load kilovars. 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS on these developm: tts. 
your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office, or w_ te Gel 
Electric Company, Section 301-395, Schenect: \y % 


MORE POWER TO AMERICA 


GENERAL @@ ELECTR C 





